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Coffee Prices Cause Concern in 


El Salvador; Controls Adopted 






Falling coffee prices caused concern in El Salvador in the last q 
ter of 1957 and an export-control system was established for the 195 


58 crop. 


Gold and foreign exchange reserves declined seasonally, and pl 


were made to cemplete the Littoral Highway. 


As the quarter began, the country 
was experiencing the worst coffee-price 
slump in almost 10 years. The f.o.b. 
Salvadoran-port price reached a low of 
$0.4725 a pound on October 8. In mid- 
October, a meeting was held in Mexico 
City at which Brazil agreed to with- 
hold 20 percent of its exportable coffee 
through September 1958; and Colombia, 
Mexico, E] Salvador, Guatemala, Costa 
Rica, and Nicaragua agreed to limit 
their November-March exports to 80 
percent of their average production in 
the like months of the two preceding 
crop years and to further withhold 10 
percent of their exportable coffee 
through September 1958 (Foreign Com- 
merce Weekly, Nov. 25, 1957, p. 9). 

To implement this agreement, El Sal- 
vador created a National Coffee Depart- 
ment to last for the 1957-58 crop 
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year, administered by the manager af * 


irection of a board composed a was a. 


Bank, the Coffee Growers Associatio, = 


Coffee Company; and one coffee pro 
ducer appointed by President Lemy 
The November-March export quota wa 
set at 552,000 bags of 69 kilograms 
each, all of which were sold by the en 
of 1957. Coffee prices by the last par 
of December had recovered to $0.55, 
pound. 


While the total 1957-58 coffee cropy 


was expected to be short, exports of a 
least a million bags seem probable, @ 
the 1956-57 crop exports, 78,646 bag 
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The Bureau of the Census, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, publishes a wide 
array of statistical data on U. S. exports 
and imports. 

Among those in greatest demand are 
the monthly statements on U. S. ex- 
ports of domestic and foreign merchan- 
dise by commodity and country of des- 
tination and U. S. imports of merchan- 
dise by consumption, commodity, and 
country of origin. By consulting these 
data foreign traders may keep informed 
on the trend of trade in the particular 
commodities in which they are inter- 
ested. 

This and other information bearing on 
foreign markets and sources of supply, 
economic conditions, exchange and com- 
modity controls are readily available in 
the Department’s Field Offices listed. 
Staffed with widely experienced per- 
sonnel the Field Offices are in a posi- 
tion to give prompt and practical as- 
sistance on foreign trade problems. 
Phone, visit, or write the nearest office. 

Aeauee ngee. N. Bt., 321 Post Office 
Bldg., Phone: 7-03 
Atlanta 3, Ga., —y , ae: Bidg., 66 
Luckie St., N.W. JAckson 2-4121. 
Boston 9, Mass., 1416 U. S. Post Office and 
Courthouse Bidg. Liberty 2-5600. o 
Buffalo 3, N. Y¥., 504 Federal Bldg., 117 
Ellicott St. MAdison 4216. 


Charleston 4, 8. C., Area 2, Sergeant Jas- 
ay Bidg., West "End Broad St. Phone: 


wre 207 Majestic Bidg., 16th 
Cap tol Ave. Phone: 8-8931. 


Iil., Room 1302, 226 W. Jackson 
oared dover 3-3600. 


Cincinnati 2, Ohio, 442 U. 


Pes ml 
aiee and 


8. Post Office 


and Courthouse. DUnbar 1- 2200. 


Oe 1, Ohio, Federal Reserve Bank 
Bld ‘6th St. and Superior Ave. 

cHaty 1-7900. 

Dallas 1, Tex., Room 3-104 Merchandise 
Mart. Riverside 8-5611. 

Denver 2, Colo., 142 New Customhouss, 
KEystone 4-4161. 

Detroit 26, Mich., os Federal Bldg. 
WOodward 3-9330 

Greensboro, N. C., "407 U. 8.° Post Office 
Bidg. Phone: 3-8234. 

Houston 2, Tex., 624 First National Bank 
Bldg. CApitol "2-7201. 

Jacksonville 1, Fla., 425 Federal Bldg. 
Elgin 4-7111. 

Kansas City 6, Mo., Room 2011, 911 Wal- 
nut St. BAltimore 1-7000. 

Los Angeles 15, Calif., Room 450, 1031 % 
Broadway, Richmond 9-4711. 

Memphis 3, Tenn., 212 Falls Bldg. 
JAckson 6-3426. 

Miami 32, Fla., 316 U. S. Post Office Bldg. 
FRanklin 9-5431. 

Minneapolis 1, Minn., 319 Metropolitan 
Bldg. FEderal 2- 2-3244. 

New Orleans 12, La., 333 St. Charles Ave, 
EXpress 2411. 

New York 1, N. 
LOngacre 3-3377. 

Philadelphia 7, Pa., Jefferson Bldg., 1015 
Chestnut St. WAlnut 3-2400. 

Phoenix, Ariz., 137 N. Second Ave, 
ALpine 8-5861. 

Pittsburgh 22, Pa., 107 Sixth St. 


GRant 1- 5370. 

Portland 4, Oreg., 217 Old U. S. Court- 
house and P. Bldg. CApitol 6-3361. 
Reno, Nev., 1479 Wells Ave. Phone: 2-7133. 
Richmond 19, Va., 409 Post Office Bldg. 

Milton 4- 9471. 


Y., Empire State Bidg, 


St. Louis 1, Mo., 910 New Federal Bldg, 
MAin 1-8100. 
Salt Lake Ci Utah, 222 SW. Temple 


St. EMpire Zosée, 
San Francisco 11, Gow. Room 419 Custom- 
house. YUkon ons 

Savannah, G . 8S. Courthouse and 
P. O. Bidg. “A pams d-4 2-47655. 

Seattle 4, Wash., 809 Federal Office Bldg. 
909 First Ave. MUtual 3300. 
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Trade Competition Keen 


b lranian Import Outlook Bright 


a, 





A continuation of growth and progress in development were the 
cr qf chief trends in the Iranian economy in the last quarter of 1957 which 
eq gj Was also notable for several records and innovations. 
rricul Holdings of foreign exchange reached an alltime high; economic 
esery) development projects moved from drawing boards to construction; the 
‘lation’ jargest department store in the Middle East was opened in Tehran; 
dora agricultural production was the largest in many years; Iran’s first mer- 
ett chant ship was launched; imports appeared to be recording new highs; 
‘a wa| gil production was at a high level; oil revenues for the year totaled a 
grams} yecord £74.8 million sterling or $209.5 million; and the consortium an- 
_ ent) nounced a huge development program—see Foreign Commerce Weekly, 
058 1 February 24, page 15, for petroleum developments. ' 

| Credit terms were and are still an important factor in determining 
» eroy the direction of trade. 


opened to the public with some special 
concessions to Government employees. 
Most of the store’s present stocks are 
from Germany but increasing propor- 
tions of the goods are expected to come 
from domestic manufacturers, 


German Firm To Participate 
In Planned Steel Plant 
The Plan Organization’s steel mill near 
Azna, moved forward when DEMAG- 
KRUPP, now preparing engineering 
plans for the mill, agreed, with the back- 
ing of a German Government guaranty, 
to participate to the extent of 20 per- 
cent of the required equipment. 
Another German organization has 








. i i . : agreed to undertake managerial and 
oy, a Business activity huproves cay iat proyos Amees ee oe igs tee technical direction of the completed 
- bs few weak spots appeared in specific com- ‘ = project. However, neither arrangement 
» Dag modities and in certain areas. In iron memory of empty shelves and foreign- had been put into the form of a final 
| and steel, textiles, and some imported exchange shortage of oil nationalization contract by the end of 1957. Total cost 
consumer items the market generally days. of the plant was revised upward to $79 
____. was slow and inventory positions high. Opposition to liberalized trade was less mijlion and the mill, with an initial 
For example, approximately 100 mil- vocal in the quarter and indications were steel ingot capacity of 90,000 metric 
Yon meters of textiles and 30,000 tons of that the Government may drop some re- tons annually, was expected to be com- 
| | fron and steel were available to meet maining import restrictions for the year pleted in 1961. 
s | estimated annual requirements of 300 beginning March 21. In the interests of The joint Iranian-Japanses Persian 
| million meters of textiles and 50,000 tons domestic industry, however, a rise in the Gulf fishing venture ran into difficulty 
sank | of iron and steel. On the other hand, commercial profit tax on certain im-  pyt as the quarter ended a satisfactory 
merchants dealing in industrial and agri- ported goods may occur. solution was in sight, including prospects 
dise § qyltural machinery, pharmaceuticals, U.S. Trade Position of increased investment and a link with 
and construction equipment—cement, Th toned Au Conde Teras the important Japanese Nippon Group. 
us — dectrical equipment, etc.—found little epaaiepmatlans.d The Japanese department store firm, 
| cause for complaint. Local opinion saw a challenge by Ger-  Shirokiya, reached an agreement with 
)ffice On October 22 the Bank Melli’s hold- ™#ny, A -s U. oo * — a iB. the~Crown “Estates for a department 
| ings of gold and foreign exchange, in- a ‘tan posi a. e ong —g store project similar to the German- 
Bank | cluding that blocked as currency cover, ally because o ‘ r png 4 1 Janian venture. The Japanese are ex- 
reached a new high of $272 million but U- S. firms to exten croton pone ig Dected to move slowly on this project, 
| subsequently dropped to $249 million by Year, whereas et oy vs pai ae ‘Staking their cue from the progress of 
Wale December 21, the last date for which a cng a ee ne OF 2 a the German store. 
{ : er, on Janu- rmany, Italy, and France sent ec 2 , 
1s BU Ge Conncthnn toads its pay- nomic missions to Iran and there were U.S.S.R. Interested in Iranian 
ment for the last quarter 1957 amount- several important financial and business Trade and Development 
| ing to £16.3 million sterling ($45.7 mil- visitors from the United States, Japan,e The Chief of the Soviet Trade Agency 
14g. | jion) in cash so that total holdings and other countries. These visits were in November, couched an offer of aid in 
. should have increased sharply. Uncom- Widely covered by the local press and slightly different terms than one he 
| mitted foreign exchange holdings on aroused considerable speculation that reportedly made in August by declaring 
Av@ | December 21 amounted to $50.3 million. important investments would soon be that although Iran had not as yet re- 
sidg, | Man's foreign-exchange position and forthcoming. quested financial assistance of the 
| Steady income from oil revenue preclude Pjew Store Stocks U. S. S. R., the U. S. Ss. R. was always 
1015 | the likelihood of a balance-of-payments Metli Gerad Gacike ready to give sympathetic consideration 
problem in the foreseeable future. nt y to such requests. Iran agreed on Octo- 
Bez The long-delayed and .controversial per 21 to accord the U. S. S. R. most 
_ Import Outlook Bright Ferdowsi Department Store opened on fayored-nation treatment in a recip- 
Despite Undertones December 16 to throngs and, for the focal basis.“ The Soviet-Iranian transit 
—_ The Government's free-trade policy, Temainder of the year clientele averaged agreement passed the Majlis on Novem- 
mg. | the easy availability of foreign exchange, 15,000 a day.’The four-story modern es- per 13 and was sent to the Senate. An 
pidg. | and rising internal demand continue to tablishment is reputed to be te largest franian railroad delegation, which left 
contribute to the growth of imports, in the Middle East and is unquestionably for Moscow on December 26, is expected 
Bldg. | Purchases of foreign exchange for com- Unmatched in Iran, to discuss freight rates and similar 
mple | Mercial purposes were estimated to have With equal participation by private unknown details of this agreement. 

’ | Tisen about 20 percent over 1956 and an German interests and two Iranian Gov- The Soviet study of irrigation and 
tome | estimated $67 million or more of mer- ernment agencies, the store was origi- hydroelectric projects along the Aras 
, ana | *handise, mostly at Khorramshahr, was nally conceived as a cooperative to bene- and Atrek Rivers had not started by 

awaiting customs clearance. Another fit Government employees but has been the end of the year but Soviet irrigation 
3ldg., 
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experts arrived in Tehran to discuss 
a similar project for the Tajan River. 


Investment Capital Easier, 
Especially for Textiles 

Capital imvestment credit became 
somewhat more readily available in the 
quarter, principally through the use of 
part of the $94 million resulting from 
the revaluation of the currency in May 
1957. As of January 5, 1958, 204 loan 
requests for a total of 3.6 billion rials 
(75 rials equal U. S. $1.00) had been 
submitted to the High Economic Council 
which approved and forwarded 29 to the 
Bank Melli. Of these, Bank Melli has 
approved 7, representing a total of 175 
million rials against which it has paid 
out 73 million rials. 

About 75 percent of the approved ap- 
plications were for the textile industry. 
Operating capital, however, is still tight 
and interest rates ranged from 18 per- 
cent for first-class paper upwards to 
over 30 percent for less attractive bills. 


Plan Organization Projects 
Nearing Action Stage 

The tempo of economic development 
activities by the Plan Organization 
picked up markedly in the quarter as an 
increasing number of surveys and studies 
were completed or neared completion 
resulting in a growing number of pro- 
jects in the construction stage. This is 
particularly true of projects in Khu- 
zistan where work on the access roads 
to the Dez dam were started. 

The initial project of the Khuzistan 
Electricity and Gas Energy Company 
(KBGECO), formally organized by the 
Plan Organization to exploit the energy 
resources of Khuzistan, is the construc- 
tion of a 132 kilovolt high-tension line 
between the Abadan refinery powerptant 
and the city of Ahwaz. A contract for 
two 37,500-kilovolt-ampere transformers 
has been awarded to a Japanese com- 
pany while tenders for the network are 
to be adjudicated momentarily. 

Officials of the Khuzistan Develop- 
ment Service (KDS) are on the verge 
of selecting a consulting firm to plan 
and operate the sugarcane plantation 
and refinery project for which the Plan 
Organization is purchasing 10,000 hec- 
tares of land near Shush below the 
proposed Dez dam. Negotiations are also 
being carried on by KDS officials for the 
construction of an 8-inch natural gas 
pipeline from the Agha Jari field to 
Ahwaz for the polyvinyl chloride (PVC) 
plant. The pipeline will ultimately be 
capable of transporting over 20 thou- 
sand cubic feet of gas a day. The PVC 
plant will require one thousand cubic 
feet a day while the proposed chemical 
fertilizer plant will need 6 thousand 
cubic feet. 

Even in the much criticized Social 
Improvement Program the tempo of 
progress is picking up despite the limited 
fiscal resources of the muncipalities 
which must raise 50 percent of the cost 
of improvements. Fifty-four projects 
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had been completed by November 21, 
representing approximately 5 percent of 
the total projects which are in varying 
stages of design and construction. Most 
of the completed projects are school 
buildings followed by asphalting of 
streets and water supply and industrial 
projects. Almost 190 projects were in 
construction so that the number of 
finished projects should increase steadily. 


The United International Corporation 
(a subsidiary of United Merchants and 
Manufacturers, Inc. of New York City) 
signed a contract with the Plan Organ- 
ization in November to provide technical 
management and training assistance for 
the latter’s “Tschitsazi’’ cotton-textile 
mill. When finished, this mill will have 
over 40,000 spindles, 1,284 automatic 
looms, and complete finishing equipment. 
All the Plan Organization’s major cot- 
ton mills are now under foreign manage- 
ment. 


A lull in the placement of orders for 
new textile machinery occurred as most 
mills awaited approval of the $8-million 
loan application with the Export-Import 


—— 


Bank for expansion of privately o 
and operated cotton-textile mills. How. 


Wwned | 






U. 


ever, a Japanese firm was able to get ay” 


order for 3,000 spindles for an Isfahan 
mill. 


Interest in Private 
Participation Increases 


An American investment banker and 
the Plan Organization signed an agree. 


ment with the French consulting engi. 3 
neering firm, Empacell, which will inves. 


tigate the possibilities of establishing a 
paper mill in Iran. If this firm’s findings 
are favorable a joint company will be 
organized to operate the paper mill. 
The Government's decision to permit 


private ‘interests to establish sugar-beet | of expé 


factories and refineries, formerly a Goy- 
ernment monopoly, has aroused con. 
siderable interest. The press reported 
proposed new sugar factories and re. 
fineries in Meshed, Isfahan, and Shiraz 
but negotiations for financing had not 
been concluded. 


A contract between a British com. 


pany and the Plan Organization for the 
(Continued on page 29) 
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‘U.S. Export Prospects Reduced 





Ee 


dings} response to the softening of international markets for export commodi- 


ll be 


ermit 





ties. The economy was well supported by a record level of: personal in- 
cme and by the continued development of the service sectors. The surge 


beet | of expansion in materials producing lines, however, which was the stimu- 
Goy-. yy underlying the general boom of 1955 and 1956, was ending and a 
con-| moderately lower level of business investment was in prospect for 1958. 


orted 
1 re- 
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The change of trend has special significance for U. S. exports to 
Canada, composed in large part of producers’ equipment and materials, 


i not} and are highly sensitive to the state of Canadian business sentiment. 
Trade sagged sharply—about 13 percent down in the 1956 comparison. 


oon The reduction was concentrated mainly in the steel, machinery, and 
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gutomobile (including parts) categories—in the forefront of the advance 


ing textiles. 









‘The rapid build-up in the country’s 
jum output, resulting from the in- 
ration of new milling capacity, pro- 
compensation in the total value 
a fall in the nonferrous metals, ac- 
ing to Canadian returns. A strong 
val in live cattle, after several 
in which Canadian beef supplies 
largely consumed at home, was 
a bouyant feature of the fall trade. 


Petroleum imports, which experienced 
marked 1956 rise because of the Suez 
age, declined with the readjust- 

t of world supply to resumption of 

e@ East production. The very large 

t products group, comprising two- 

of the total import, was also 

er in the wood and pulp and paper 
ons. 
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ployment Becomes 
Problem 


In Canada’s domestic trade, overall 
msumption apparently remained high 
the year end. Record Christmas trade 
indicated by the dollar value of 
ment store sales in December, 1 
tent above December 1956. At the 
iholesale level, however, there had 
nh considerable deterioration, as 
by October sales down 5 percent 
November sales down 9 percent 
bm these months of the preceding 
r, Outstanding declines were regis- 
in industrial, commercial, farm 
M4 transportation equipment, but there 
also substantial reductions in 
Mothing, footwear, hardware, and elec- 
tk appliances. 
/Unemployment was rising sharply 
Mid giving rise to fears that the posi- 
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in the 1955-56 boom—but it extended also into some other lines, includ- 


_| U.S. imports from Canada were better maintained than exports, 
though many items were undergoing contraction and the general pros- 
| pect was one of uncertainty contingent on the trend of the U. S. economy. 





tion over the winter would be the-worst 
experienced in any postwar year. As of 
mid-December, 386,000 or 6 percent of 
the labor force was estimated to be 
without jobs. This was twice the per- 
centage developéd in the seasonal de- 
cline in 1956 when labor markets were 
generally tight. A further 150,000-200,- 
000 persons were expected to be out of 
work before spring. 


Industrial output, according to the 
available indexes, had fallen off only 
slightly. Some key industries, however, 
were making a very poor showing. Auto- 
mobile output was down 38 percent in 
December, as compared with the last 
month of 1956, although partly because 
orders had been slowed by anticipation 
of a reduction in the Federal excise 
tax. This reduction, from 10 to 7% per- 
cent, was effected during the month. 
The industry’s general sales experience 
in 1957 ran 7 percent below the preced- 
ing year’s alltime high. 

Other consumer durables, as well as 
farm machinery, were numbered among 
industries which were experiencing sub- 
stantial adjustments in production 
schedules involving layoffs and short 
time. 


Stee! Output Down 
But Improving 


Steel output was down heavily in De- 
cember, in reflection of the dissipation 
of demand from capital goods lines and 
construction, as well as consumer dura- 
bles. This was 23 percent less than 1956 
in the 12-month comparison and the 
lowest since February 1955. Output in 
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Canadian Economic Activity Slows 


- The economic situation in Canada at the end of 1957 was one of high 
\ activity but with increasing slack in several industries, according to an 
‘official summary by the Minister of Trade and Commerce. 
a Production and employment apparently were edging downward in 


the first month of 1958, however, re- 
portedly improved to 15 percent less 
than January of last year. 

Among the nonferrous metal indus- 
tries, a declining level of operations 
was indicated. Outstanding, however, 
was aluminum where smelter operations 
were at 90 percent of capacity. Early in 
1958, the Aluminum Company of Cana- 
da announced a further reduction to 80 
percent, but the new Quebec plant of 
British Aluminum went into produc- 
tion in December, consisting of initial 
operations with a capacity of 40,000 
tons annually. 

In the forest products industries, 
heavy inventories of pulp and paper ac- 
counted for an unusually small fall 
woods cut, which coincides with pub- 
lished indications that 1958 sales are 
expected to be somewhat smaller. News- 
print output in the last quarter was 
about 10 percent lower than in the cor- 
responding 1956 period mainly because 
of a long strike in British Columbia 
plants which completely idled them in 
the last 6 weeks. The strike was set- 
tled early in February. Lumber output 
in October, the last reported month, 
was about 17 percent lower than in 
October 1956. 


Revival in Housing 


Under Way 


The most optimistic feature of the 
near-term outlook rests in the revival 
of residential building which turned 
upward again in the latter half of 1957 
on the influence of large injections of 
Federal funds into the mortgage mar- 
ket. The new Government, which took 
office in June, amended the National 
Housing Act first in August and again 
in December, making $150 million avail- 
able each time for loans to low cost 
homes. Minimum requirements for Na- 
tional Housing loans were also relaxed. 

New housing starts in December dou- 
bled those of December last year and 
the value of building permits issued by’ 
municipalities was 73 percent higher. 
The return of active home building 
promises improved demand for the ma- 
terials industries and for household 
machinery and appliances, 

The outlook for the engineering sec- 
tor of the construction industry also 
was bolstered by the Government’s re- 
cently announced decision to start an 
extensive public works program to com- 
bat unemployment. Engineering awards 
dropped 22 percent in 1957 from their 
record 1956 level, and were about the 
same as in 1955, notwithstanding the 
importance of such large projects as 
the St. Lawrence Seaway and hydroe- 
electric works and the Trans-Canada 
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pipeline. Business and industrial con- 
struction was relatively more stable in 
1957, although also lower. The era of 
rapid plant expansion is believed to have 
ended. 


Tax Reductions Accompany 
Increase in Pensions 


Before dissolution in February, the 
Federal Parliament passed a number 
of other measures designed to stimu- 
late the flagging economy. These in- 
cluded some reduction of income tax, 
effective January 1, 1958. For individ- 
uals, the rate on the first $1,000 of tax- 
able income was reduced to 11 percent 
from 13, and on the second $1,000, to 14 
from 15 percent. Exemptions for chil- 
dren were also increased by $100. For 
corporations, the first $25,000, instead 
of $20,000, as heretofore, was made sub- 
ject to the minimum 20 percent rate, 
above which the rate is 47 percent. 

Tax-sharing arrangements with the 
Provinces also were revised to give 
them a larger share of revenue and, in 
this connection, the tax deduction allow- 
ance for taxpayers in the Provinces 
which collect their own income taxa- 
tion was increased. Additional payments 
to the Atlantic Provinces of $25 million 
annually for each of the next 4 years 
were authorized. 

Social welfare legislation already in 
force was amended to extend the period 
of special unemployment benefits and 
to increase monthly pension payments 
for the aged, blind, and disabled. 


New Farm Price 
Supports Voted 


In aid of farm income, which has 
been the weakest sector of the economy, 








legislation to provide cash advances for 
farm-stored grain was passed during 
the session. 

Further, the limited support program 
for certain agricultural products which 
has been in effect for some years was 
extended to provide for permanent 
floor prices on cattle, hogs, and sheep; 
butter, cheese, and eggs; and wheat, 
oats and barley not produced in the 
area under the jurisdiction of the Ca- 
nadian Wheat Board’s marketing sys- 
tem (which is the Prairie Provinces). 
An Agricultural Stabilization Board was 
created by the new statute to establish 
base prices calculated from the aver- 
age price of representative markets for 
the 10 years immediately preceding the 
year in which the floor price takes ef- 
fect and a floor price of 80 percent of 
the base price will be mandatory. A re- 
volving fund of $250 million is provided 
for financing these and any other farm 
supports the Government may decide 
to operate. 


Wheat exports, agriculture’s principal 
problem, have been somewhat higher in 
the current crop year, amounting to 120,- 
754,000 bushels from August 1 through 
January 22. The objective is 300 million 
bushels through July 31, compared with 
263 million bushels in 1956-57. 

A plan to make available $50 million 
of wheat to Colombo Plan countries was 
being implemented. Arrangements in- 
clude long-term credits to be financed 
through the Export Credits Insurance 
Corporation. The Corporation’s liability 
ceiling for long-term operations under 
Government guaranty has been raised 
from $100 million to $200 million. 

The various special programs the 
Government has undertaken add up to 
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record Federal expenditures and, in 
view of the reduction in taxation re, 
cently legislated, to the possibility of al 
budgetary deficit in the fiscal year to’: 
begin April 1. The budget will not be / 
brought down, however, until the gen. | 
eral election called for March 31 has 
redetermined the Parliamentary repre. | 
sentation. It was called in the hope that \ 


_— 


Jat 
Wi 


States 
the val 


Prelit 


the electoral vote would so change as (the 
to give one of the two major politica] nance, 


parties the majority of seats which has 
been lacking since the election of June 
10 of last year. 


Money and Exchange 
Drop Sharply 

In financial markets a pronounced 
fall in money rates has- accompanied 
the decline in economic activity. The 
Bank of Canada’s discount rate, which 
is pegged at % percent above the week. 
ly average rate for Treasury bills, had 
fallen below 4 percent by the year end 
and by February 10 had reached 3.24 
percent, an 18-month low. Chartered’ 
bank and other commercial loan rates | 
have also been lowered. The overriding 
influence has been the decline in the de-. 
mand for accommodation but in reply 
to questioning in the House of Com- 
mons, the Finance Minister said the, 
movement away from tight money poli- 
cies which “manacled business” was not 
attributable entirely to Government ac- 
tion, but was certainly in line with pol- 
icy and in part attributable to it. 

With the fall in money rates the pre- 
mium on Canadian dollars has been 
sharply reduced from the record 5-cents 
plus level reached in August in terms 
of U. S. funds. It is noteworthy, how- 
ever, that quotations have remained 
above 1% cents premium in the first 
6 weeks of the new year. 


Continuation of the premium reflects 
confidence in Canada’s longterm eco- 
nomic potential. Although the capital 
inflow was reduced notably on port- 
folio account, producer investment pre- 
sumably continued in some Sere 
Reduction of the trade portion of the 
current account deficit in the balance 
of payments also has compensated for 
some of the decline in capital inflow 
resulting from the fall in money rates. 
Canada’s imports from all sources in 
1957 exceeded exports by C$694 million, 
as compared with C$842 million in 
1956, according to preliminary trade re 
turns. The change in trend in U. &. 
trade improved the position by more 
than $200 million but the simultaneous 
increase in imports from the United 
Kingdom and British Commonwealth 
countries, as well as some fall in ex- 
ports to them, resulted in a net change 
of smaller proportions, about C$160 
million, in overall trade with the world. 

Estimates of the other factors in the 


balance of payments are not as yet 
available for the last quarter of 1957. 
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ECONOMIC CONDITIONS ABROAD 


Nicaraguan Business Activity 
Picks Up; Boom Pace Slows 


Business activity in Nicaragua picked up in the fourth quarter of 
1957, as coffee and cotton harvesting began, raising employment and 


wage payments. 


Domestic trade was slightly above the preceding quarter, as pur- 
chasers were less cautious, causing moderate optimism among retailers. 
The attitude generally, was one of recognition and acceptance that 
boom times were over for coffee and cotton, the country’s major ex- 


ports. 

Money in circulation at the year’s end 
totaled 282,798,000 cordobas (7 cordo- 
bas=US$1) 8,499,000 below the level on 
December 31, 1956. Commercial loans 
also were below the level of 1956, stand- 
ing on December 31, 1957, at 417,460,000 
cordobas compared with 441,759,000. In- 
creased reserve requirements imposed 
on commercial banks during the year 
apparently account for these declines. 


Trade Deficit Expected 


Although inventories were high and 
imports apparently declining, and de- 
spite the seasonal movement of coffee 


and cotton, fourth-quarter imports ex- 
ceeded exports, and a mederate trade 
deficit for the year was anticipated. 
Gold and foreign exchange holdings on 
December 31 were US$13.2 million, in- 
cluding a $3.75-million drawing on the 
International Monetary Fund (IMF), 
compared with US$84 million on De- 
cember 31, 1956, including the $1.8 mil- 
lion IMF drawing made that year. 


Agricultural Outlook Good 


Coffee for export from the 1957-58 
crop was estimated at about the same 
as from the preceding crop—around 
436,000 quintals of 102 pounds each. 
Coffee exports from September 1 to De- 
cember 31 totaled 48,121 bags (150 Ibs. 
each) at an average price of 50.6 cents 
a pound, f.o.b. Nicaragua. This com- 
pares with the average of 63.6 cents for 
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Defici 
in} Japan's Trade Deficit 
h Te- ’ , . 
ots) With U. S. Increases 
Mt be | 
has States in 1957 was nearly three times 
eneet the value of exports. 
re ag ( the Customs Division, Ministry of Fi- 
itica] _nance, indicate that merchandise im- 
June $16178 million (c.i.f. basis) in calen- 
dar year 1957 against merchandise ex- 
(f.0.b. basis). Ingports in- 
creased by 52 percent, $553.3 million, 
anied | 98 percent, $53.3 million, in the same 
_ The 
Japan’s trade deficit with the United 
ge million in 1955 to $521.2 million in 1956 
» 1G | and to $1,021 million in 1957. Seventy- 
| 3.24) Gt in 1957 was with the United States. 
tered * However, a comparison of that portion 
riding half of the year with the amount added 
he de- during the last half presents a more 
Com-| A total of $653.3 million, 64 percent, 
d the of the deficit was accumulated in the 
as not’ with $368 million, 36 percent, recorded 
nt ac- for the second semester. This substan- 
| crease in exports to the United States 
e pre- from $259.4 million in the first 6 
-cents last 6 months. Imports decreased from 
terms $912.6 million to $705.2 million in the 
nained| Over the past 3 years a declining per- 
e first! centage of Japan’s total exports have 
eflects | ent in 1955, 21.7 percent in 1956, and 
1 eco.| 49 percent in 1957. In the same period 
port-| tal imports have come from the 
it pre. United States: 31.2 percent in 1955, 
of the} 2 1957.—U. S. Embassy, Tokyo. 
ralance | 
Industrial Site Opens in 
An industrial site with factory units 
of various sizes, available to small scale 
@ purchase basis, was opened in Janu- 
ty at Guindy, Madras. 
| tate and is the first of other similar es- 
_| lates being established by State Gov- 
nt. The estate at Guindy cov- 
@ an area of 120 acres and at the 
100 were completed. Of the 
total, 90 will be available to private: in- 


— 
of a| 
gen. | Japan's imports from the United 
that § Preliminary trade data compiled by 
n has ports from the United States totaled 
to the United States of $596.6 
unced | over 1956 and exports increased by 
che States on this basis jumped from $323 
T end} ne percent of Japan’s total trade defi- 
rates! of the deficit accumulated in the first 
reply encouraging picture. 
| 6 months of 1957, as compared 
h pol- tial improvement was owing to an in- 
been months of 1957 to $337.2 million for the 
how. | same period. 
been to the United States: 22.3 per- 
capital | increasing percentage of Japan’s 
antity, | %0 percent in 1956, and 37.8 percent 
ed for 
India for Small Industries 
industrialists on rental, rental-purchase, 
The area is called an industrial es- 
tmments with the aid of the Central 
time of opening 52 units out of the 
| 
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dustry and 10 will be used by the Gov- 
ernment. Each unit is equipped with 
electricity, gas, compressed air, steam, 
and water. Private industrialists are oc- 
cupying 23 units, 

Total cost of the industrial estate has 
been estimated at 7 million rupees 
loaned to the Government of Madras by 
the Government of India (1 rupee= 
US$0.21). The factory units include a 
training center for the manufacture of 
sports goods and die-cast parts; a foun- 
dry; service centers offering the use of 
hand tools, laboratory equipment, sur- 
gical instruments, and woodworking 
equipment, Machinery for the factories 
was obtained from the United States, 
the U. S. S. R., and other countries. 





the last 4 months of 1956. Under the 
Mexico City coffee pact signed October 
18, Nicaragua is to withhold from ex- 
port a certain percentage of its assigned 
quotas (Foreign Commerce Weekly, 
Nov. 25, 1957, p. 9). 

Meanwhile, the Government was push- ~ 
ing to increase coffee yields by 100 per- 
cent through more efficient production 
methods on the grounds that high prices 
were gone and heavier exports were 
necessary to maintain the same income. 


Cotton prospects were considered 
good with prices higher and production 
expected to approximate that of 1956. 
Though acreage was down an eighth, 
heavier fertilization increased yields, 
and crop estimates ranged from 150,000 
to 190,000 bales of 500 pounds each; 
1956 crop produced 193,372 bales. 


Cotton exports in the last 4 months 
of 1957 totaled 8,795 bales compared 
with 389 in the like 1956 period. The 
unusually large 1957 shipment includes 
the carry-over from the 1956-57 crop. 
Discussions of better marketing plans 
continued, with the Government favor- 
ing the pool idea contending that it 
affords a better bargaining position. 


Crop Prospects Bright 


The outlook for basic crops was good, 
except for rice. Drought cut production 
to 20,000 short tons, 11,000 under na- 
tional consumption. Substitution. of corn 
and bean surpluses, however, will re- 
duce needed imports, presumably from 
Ecuador, to 5,000 tons. Corn output was 
estimated at 110,000 tons, which, with 
the 2,500 tons on hand in the National 
Granary, will exceed consumption (105,- 
000) by 7,500 tens. The bean crop was 
expected to equal consumption needs of 
40,000 tons, leaving as surplus the 1,000 
tons in the National Granary. Castor 
beans, grown seriously for export for 
the first time, should reach 2,000 short 
tons for shipment, from plantings of 
between 2,600 and 3,400 acres. 

Cattle shipments in 1957 tripled the 
value of exports in 1956, although 
limited markets constituted a problem. 
As a solution, meat packing for export 
was considered but awaited completion 
of the Managua slaughterhouse. Other 
packing plants also were being con- 

(Continued on page 29) 
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Serious Payments Situation Forces 
Retrenchment in the Philippines 


The Philippine Government, prompted by the continuing deteriora- 
tion in the economic situation, launched an “austerity” program in 


December. 


Principal features of the program are: Tightened credit controls, 
sharp reductions in exchange allocations for imports, reduced Govern- 
ment expenditures, and more effective policing of exchange and trade 


controls. 


International reserves continued to fall, despite sharply reduced 
imports. Living costs declined slightly and, at the month’s end, agree- 
ment was near on a trade protocol with Japan. A slackening of business 
activity was expected as a result of the austerity measures adopted. 


The austerity program was inaugu- 
grated on December 9, with the release 
of Monetary Board Circular No. 79 
(Foreign Commerce Weekly, Dec. 23, 
p. 7). It is designed to arrest the 
serious drain on the country’s badly 
depleted international reserves and to 
check growing inflationary pressures. 
The circular establishes high cash re- 
quirements for opening letters of credit 
for commercial imports as well as im- 
ports by the Philippine Government, 
imports under U. S. Public Law 480, 
and imports financed by the Inter- 
national Cooperation Administration 
(ICA). 


Opening letters of credit for nones- 
sential consumer goods, including such 
imports under barter, is prohibited. The 
measure is intended to reduce imports 
sharply and to forestall inflationary pres- 
sures by effecting a corresponding cut 
in domestic expenditures. 

The Central Bank asked all of the 
commercial banks for their voluntary 
cooperation in curtailing loans on real 
estate and consumer credits. The Bank 
also annuonced that the temporary sus- 
pension of profit and dividend remit- 
tances would be continued. The sus- 
pension ‘was lifted, however, in January 
1958 (See Foreign Commerce Weekly, 
Feb. 17, p. 9). 

International reserves fell in Decem- 
ber for the tenth consecutive month 
from $151.2 million at the end of No- 
vember to $139.5 at the end of the 
year. However, only $65 million of the 
latter amount can be considered as 
uncommitted. The reserves stood at $225 
million at the end of 1956. 

The drop in reserves took place de- 
spite a slight gain in export receipts 
over November and a reduction of al- 
most 15 percent in expenditures for 
imports. The $12-million fall in exchange 
reserves, however, was less than the 
immediately preceding months, 

Full year statistics show that foreign 
exchange receipts for 1957 of $606.9 
million were only $9 million less than 
in 1956, and were higher than in any 
other previous year since 1949. Foreign 
exchange disbursements of $731.5 mil- 
lion, on the other hand, were $125 mil- 





lion higher than in 1956, virtually all 
of the increase representing increased 
expenditures for imports. As a result, 
the Philippines had a_ balance-of-pay- 
ments deficit in 1957 of approximately 
$125 million, compared with a small 
surplus of over $15 million in 1956. 


Import Quota Lowered, 
Controls Tightened 


The import budget covering the first 
3 months of 1958, instead of the usual 
6-month period, was announced (For- 
eign Commerge Weekly, Jan. 27, p. 9). 
The amount budgeted for imports of 
oniy $100 million is considerably less 
than the amount actually allocated for 
the like period in 1957, and is intended 
to cut imports drastically. 

The Government adopted measures 
designed to prevent undeclared ship- 
ments of exports, under-invoicing of 
exports and over-invoicing of imports. 
The Cabinet recommended more rigid 
enforcement of barter regulations and 
restrictions of imports by the National 
Marketing Corporation, the Government 
trading agency. = 


Program Well Received 
But Retrenchment Expected 


The Administration’s austerity pro- 
gram was well received by the Philippine 
business community and the _ public. 
Most people recognized that some sort 
of retrenchment was inevitable and 
that it was largely a question of when 
it would come and what form it would 
take. 

Criticism was directed primarily at 
the harsh terms of Circular No. 79 and 
the difficulties it imposes on some busi- 
nessmen, particularly small importers 
and producers, who are unable to raise 
the necessary cash margins for open- 
ing letters of credit for imports. 


Progress Noted in Trade 
Relations With Japan 


The 2-day goodwill visit to the Philip- 
pines of the Japanese Prime Minister 
early in December may contribute to 

(Continued on page 29) 
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German Export Boom 
Déclines Further Ge 


Further indications of the declining) / 
export boom in Germany were reported fo 
by both the Federation of German «©: 
Industry and the Federal Economics | TheJ 
Ministry. opened 

A declining trend in export orders not’ lat cou 
only in the steel sector but in au ae 
branches of industry was observed } f 
the Federation. The Economics Minj 
try substantiated this report with 
statistics for the last 2 months of 1957, 


Incoming, foreign orders for industrial 
products received in November were 2] 
percent below those received in the like 
month of the preceding year and orders 
received in December’ were also 
expected to be lower than in the preced. 
ing year. The high level of export 
demand in 1956, however, was reachec 
the result of the Suez crisis. The Fed- “ates: 
eral Ministry believed that the steady c@?> 
expansion of foreign demand had abated, 
at least temporarily, and that the back. , entire | 
log of export orders, although stil] alized, 
large, was gradually declining. items, 

An upswing in foreign demand in the The 
near future was not expected by the plicant 
Federal Ministry because of the uncer- marks, 
tain economic outlook in some Euro. 0; be 
pean countries, the foreign exchange ten ‘ 
difficulties which the raw materials) isitial 
producing countries are facing, and ng } 
because of the economie recession in| May > 
the United States. livery 

months 


The Federation mentioned a few addi- 
tional factors as contributing to the » omg 
decline in the export boom such as the thes, 
deterioration in Germany’s competitive, N0 ! 
position resulting from increasing wages be 
and raw materials costs, greater | 
tition from the Soviet bloc, the anti. md as 
inflation measures taken by some coun. ° “ar 
tries, and reduced U, S. foreign aid— "a 
U. S. Embassy, Bonn. to free 
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- Germany Opens Quotas 
ining For Dollar Countries 


callie _The.Federal Republic of Germany has 
ed new quotas for import from dol- 


ilar countries of the following: 


the Carbon black; various products of the 
4 by entire chemical sector not already liber- 
Minie, alized; unexposed cinematographic film; 
“with tires and tubes; rubber elastic woven 
1957, fabrics; rubber and asbestos — goods; 

: ethylene; cold-rolled and cold-drawn 
istrial naterial of nickel-alloyed iron and steel; 
re 21 and textiles not already liberalized ex- 
“= cept most clothing items. 

rs 


also Applications for licenses to import 
reced- these items will be accepted until 
>xport a unannounced quota limitation is 
reached, but with the following cutoff 
. Fed- dates: For polyethylene, May 31, 1958; 
steady earbon black, unexposed cinemato- 
bated, staphic film, and various products of the 
back. , entire chemical sector not already liber- 
still alized, December 31, 1958; and all other 
items, June 30, 1958. 
in the .Dhe initial textile quota for each ap- 
y the plicant will not exceed 250,000 German 
uncer. marks, the equivalent of about US$60,- 
Euro- | 00; but upon proof that a contract has 
change been concluded on the basis of the 
terials) isitial license another license author- 
z and wing imports of up to 250,000 marks 
ion in| May be issued to that applicant. De- 
lwery terms may be as long as 8 
months. Both country of payment and 


w addi country of origin must be dollar coun- 


to the tries 

as the 4 are 
etitive, NO reexport of this group of itemis 
| wages be permitted except tires and tubes, 


mbber elastic woven fabrics, rubber 
e anti. ad asbestos goods, and cold-rolled and 
» coun. Wld-drawn material of nickel-alloyed, 
aid— iron. and steel, which may be reexported 
to freely convertible currency areas.— 
U.S. Embassy, Bonn. 











El Salvador Removes Tax, 
Fees on Liquor Containers 
El Salvador has elminated all customs 
charges, fees, and consular taxes on 
he imports of wood or iron containers, their 
parts, and accessories destined exclu- 
lors | \aivély for export of nationally produced 
ilcohols, spirits, and strong liquors. 
pack |, These containers, such as barrels, 
1 by |/\tsks, and butts, assembled or not, are 
erce. ready free of import duties under the 
Salvadoran Liquor Regulation of 1916. 
| The further exemption became effec- 
ive on December 25, 1957.—Diario 
‘ ‘Oficial, December 17, 1957. 
vom | 
: the The Jamaican Trade Board has an- 
ents, ||®unced that it will consider granting 
fice, licenses for import from all sources of 
tthical preparations, including antibi- 
hormones, vitamins, etc.; and 
———— | Tide drugs, including galenicals, 
Weekly \Warch 3, 1958 





Iraq Sets $53 Million Allocation 
For Imports From Dollar Area 


The Iraqi Government has allocated for purchases from the dollar’ 
area in 1958 the sum of 18.94 million dinars, or $53.032 million. 

This sum compares with an allocation of 18.98 million dinars from 
the dollar area in 1957 (1 Iraq dinar=US$2.80). 

Although there is no significant change from last year’s allocation, | 
changes are made in allocations for specific commodity groups. 


Because of the greater number of 
motor vehicles now in Iraq dollar al- 
locations for brake and axle oils and 
for batteries are increased, as are also 
those for medical and surgical instru- 
ments, milk powder and food for babies, 
and the miscellaneous category. 


This year no allocation is made for 
lubricating oil, as imports of that com- 
modity were eliminated when produc- 
tion by the Government's large petro- 
leum refinery became adequate to meet 
domestic needs. The allocation for grease 
is set at 200,000 dinars, or $560,000, 
compared with 750,000 dinars, or $2.1 
million for lubricating oils and greases 
last year. 


Value of Iraqi import allocations for 
the dollar area usually exceeds total 
value of licenses issued for such imports. 


Allocations for the dollar area in 
recent years and licenses issued under 
those allocations, shown in parentheses, 
are as follows, in U. S. dollars: 1954, 
$61,690,000 ($39,786,000); 1955, $55,930,- 
000 ($45,956,000); 1956, $53,074,000 
($47,163,000) ; 1957, $53,144,000 ($51,095,- 
657). 


Dollar-area allocations in 1958, are 
shown in detail as follows, in thousands 
of Iraqi dinars, with notation of items 


having larger or smaller allocations than 
in 1957: ; 


Cloth, Clothing, and Dyes 


Cotton piece goods, 250; second-hand 
clothing, 1,000; dyes for clothing, 


Building and Construction Materials 


Tron joists, 10; iron bars, 10; iron angles, 
channels, tees, ete., 15; timber, including ply- 
wood, 20; glass, window and other, é: oil 
paints and distemper, 20. 


Iron plates, 5; metal sheets, 75; water- 
supply materials (pipes, taps, etc.), including 
boilers and sanitary fixtures, 75; carpentry 
fittings and mountings (hinges, locks, etc.), 
15'; window wire netting, &; nails and 
screws, bolts and nuts, 4 


Automobiles, Accessories, Tools, Etc. 


Aang cars, 1,750; trucks, pickups, and 
buses, 3, ; automobile spare parts and ac- 
cessories, 1,000; tires and tubes, 750; garage 
and workshop equipments, 100. 

Hand tools and instruments, 50: batteries 
for cars and others, 150'; greases, 200; brake 
oil and axle oil, 100‘; automobile paints, 40. 


Machinery and Accessories 


Industrial machinery and accessories, 500; 
agricultural machinery and accessories, 1,000. 


Excavating, building, and road-contruction 
machinery and accessories, 2,000; belting for 
machinery and accessories, 10; sewing ma- 





chines and accessories, 20; gum resin for 
machine belting, 5. 


Medical and Santiary Materials and 
Instruments 


Drugs, medicines, and pharmaceuticals, 
500; penicillin and other antibiotics, 10; 
insecticides, disinfectants, etc., 10; human 
blood plasma, 1; medical and surgical instru- 
ments, 50 ° 

Dental instruments and material, 5; optical 
glasses, sun glasses, and accessories, 5; milk 
powder and baby food, 200°; laboratory ma- 
terials and apparatus, 10. 


Electrical and Technical Materials 


Household electric appliances, 100; con- 
structional electric appliances and materials, 
20; electric fans, 250; air conditioners, coolers, 
and accessories, 400; refrigerators and acces- 
sories, 500. 

Radios, parts, tubes, and radiophonographs, 
75; exposed cinematograph film, 100; un- 
expos cinematograph film, 5; cinema pro- 
jectors and accessories, 20; carbon for cinema 
projectors, 2; earphones, 1; sound-registering 
machines and accessories, 20; photographic 
film and cameras, 5 


Household Articles 


Oil heating stoves and accessories, 40; oil 
cooking stoves, ranges, and accessories, 150; 
oil lamps, lanterns, lux lamps, and acces- 
sories, 20; lamp chimneys, 2. 


Glassware and Crockery 
Glassware and china, 50. 


Stationery, Books, Periodicals, Ete 


Typewriters, parts, and accesSories, 20; ac- 
counting, calculating, and marking machines 
and accessories, 30; white writing paper, 5; 
ee (paper), 5; cardboard and hard- 
board, 5; fountain pens and mechanical 
15: books, periodicals, and other 
— matter, 20; stationery of all kinds and 
ink, 


Factory and Industry Requirements 


Basic (elementary) materials, including tar. 
asphalt, and trubenized cloth, 250; unworked 
aluminum, no allocation. 

Parts and accessories for maintenance of 
factories and workshops, 200; various chemi- 
cals, 50; leveling and engineering instruments, 
5; raw and ground sulfur, no allocation, 
Miscellaneous 

Arms and ammunition, 35; seeds and plants, 
20; wire ropes and hoops, 5; wrist and pocket 
watches, clocks, etc., 2; leather dyes, 2; 
boot polishes, 10. 

Fertilizers and manures, no allocation; 
wheat, no allocation; other miscellaneous 
articles, 500'. 

Government and semi-Government orders, 


including oil refinery: Official, 3,000; private, 
no allocation. 


pencils, 


1Allocation increased over 1957. 
*Allocation reduced from 1957. 
Allocations for the sterling and soft- 
currency areas this year amount to 
6.3 million dinars, compared with 46 
(Continued on page 13) 
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Various Changes Made in Lebanese : 
Duties and Licensing Procedures 


The Lebanese Government has an- 
nounced several changes in its custom 
tariff and licensing procedures. 

Import of gas regulators for house- 
hold tanks of bottled gas will now be 
subject to prior import license. Imports 
of such regulators either must be ac- 
companied by a certificate issued by the 
appropriate authorities of country of 
origin attesting that they are in good 
running order or must bear the inspec- 
tion stamp of the “control office” in 
country of origin showing that they are 
in good condition and suitable for use. 

[A request has been made for ex- 
planation of the type of U. S. certifi- 
cation of gas regulators that would be 
acceptable to the Lebanese authorities. 
For information pertaining to such cer- 
tification, requests should be addressed 
to the Near Eastern and African Divi- 
sion, Bureau of Foreign Commerce, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C:] 

Gas regulators imported must also be 
approved by the Lebanese Office of the 
Protection of the Consumer, a Ministry 
of National Economy agency, before they 
can be cleared from Customs and used. 
These provisions are intended to prevent 
accidents as a result of malfunctioning 
regulators. 


Duty Changes Designed 
As Protective Measures 


Customs tariff category No. 435 cover- 
ing Jacquard and other perforated cards 
and papers is revised to permit a 1 per- 
cent ad valorem duty to be levied on 
cards and papers 15 to 55 centimeters 
long and 42 to 87 millimeters wide. This 
revision was instituted at the request 
of Lebanese weavers who require cards 
and papers within this new size range 
for use on Jacquard or other power 
looms. 

A revision of tariff item No. 760 
provides for exempting from import 
duty unfinished bronze bushings pro- 
duced by casting or sintering. This 
measure is in keeping with Lebanon’s 
announced tariff policy of encouraging 
local industry by reducing costs of im- 
ported raw materials. 

Tariff item No. 710 as amended ap- 
plies a 20 percent ad valorem duty on 
painted, as well as galvanized, straight 
lap-welded iron or steel pipes and tubes 
with an inside diameter of 13 milli- 
meters to 70 millimeters. Inasmuch as 
the domestic pipe industry has begun 
the manufacture of painted pipe, the 
Government as a means of assisting the 
new industry has extended to painted 
pipe the same customs protection as is 
provided for galvanized pipe of this type 
and size. 

An amendment designed to broaden 
the base for exemption from customs 
duties of equipment intended for use by 
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hotels on the coast and to encourage 
development of additional facilities for 
hotels in the mountains has been put 
into effect. 


The new regulation provides that items 
imported for use by hotels on the seaside 
be granted duty-free entry provided the 
hotel “is equipped with a tennis court, 
ice skating rink, or a roof garden.” For 
hotels in the mountains, the amendment 
stipulates the exemptions will be granted 
provided the hotel is equipped with “a 
swimming pool, and with either a tennis 
court, ice skating rink, or a roof gar- 
den.”—U. S. Embassy, Beiruit. 


Germany Withdraws 
Some MFN Duties 


The Federal Republic of Germany has 
withdrawn most-favored-nation customs 
treatment of imports from Bhutan, com- 
munist China, Guatemala, Honduras, 
North Korea, Muskat and Oman, Nepal, 
North Viet-Nam, and Venezuela. 


The new measure took effect on Jan- 
uary 1 at the same time as did the new 
customs tariff schedule. 


In effect, imports from the foregoing 
countries will be subject to statutory 
import duties except those that have 
been unilaterally reduced by the German 
Government. , 

Under an ordinance dated 1924 the 
Federal Republic may withdraw or with- 
hold most-favored-nation customs treat- 
ment for imports from countries that do 
not extend similar treatment to imports 
of German goods. 








Israel Revises Duty 


On Oil and Grease 


The Israeli duty on lubricating oils, 
greases, and other oils for certain uses 
has been changed from an ad valorem 
rate to a specific rate and its duty on 
kerosene has been simplified, with no 
change in duty rate, to a flat charge 
per liter irrespective of quantity pur- 
chased or type of container. 

Israeli tariff items affected; their new 
specific duties in Israeli pounds; and 
former rates, in percent ad -valorem 
shown in parentheses, are as follows (1 
Israeli pound (I£) = US$0.56): 

606. Lubricating oils and greases and other 
oils used in machinery, apparatus, instru- 


ments, and vehicles, not elsewhere specified, 
per quart, I£0.23 (70 percent). 


604. Kerosene per liter, I£0.005: (a) In tins 
or drums of a capacity of 18.2 liters (4 gal- 
lons) each, I£0.091; (b) in other containers or 
in bulk of 100 liters, 1£0.5. 

These changes were made by custom 
tariff and exemption order (change of 
supplement) 1957.—U. S. Embassy, Tel 
Aviv. 


——— 


Mexico Reclassifies 
Import Taritt Items 


Mexico has established new 





tariff classifications for key ‘ings, Dae For 
for track system of crawler-type | aes 
tors, and shotguns and .22-calibre rifles | The G 
The new Mexican classifications ang pew 198 
their corresponding rates of duty, Spe- : 
cific in pesos and percent ad valorem, 488 


are as follows: An im 


Effective January 7 regulatio 


930.03.06. Repeating or automatic .22-caliber |S0nal eff 
rifles or carbines, rim-fire: 25 pesos nently t 
65 percent. i <ch as 

930.03.07. .22-caliber rifles or carbines, 
fire, except those under classification n 
930.03.06 : pesos each and 65 percent, the wife, 

930.03.08. Breech-loading hunting shot teas of 
automatic or semiautomatic, of any fin head ¢ 
25 pesos each and 65 percent. "ing to ] 


930.03.09. Repeating, breech-loading - - - Also 
ing shotguns of an Lina, except those ak . 
bolts: pesos each and 65 percent. system 1 


930.03.10. Repeating, breech-loading hunt. sons per! 
ing shotguns of any kind, with bolts: : 
pesos each and 65 percent. “ to Brazi 


930.03.11. Double-barreled, breech-loa returnins 
hunting shotguns of any kind: 25 pesos ding . 
and 65 percent. 

930.03.12. Triple-barreled, 


breech-loadi specified 
hunting shotguns of any kind: 25 pesos oa declared 
and 65 percent. 

930.0813. Single shot, breech-loading hunt. These 
ing shotguns of any kind: 25 pesos each and jpficatin 
65 percent. include ( 

(930.03.00, former classification for shotgung 
is now abolished.) consump 

(930.03.01, former classification for .22 - mnogra 
ber rifles is ‘now abolished.) 7 


Effective January 8 iwludes 

685.13.00. Key rings of base metal of j 
kind: 10 pesos. per’ legal kilogram and ‘igraphi 
percent. typewrit 
Effective January 14 portable 


743.06.01. Complete double- or single-flange 10 ki 
rollers for track system of y reer Rag trace All © 
tors, with greatest outside diameter from 18 effects 
to 32 centimeters, 14 to 33 centimeters long i. 
excluding pin, or weighing 25 to 92 kilograms een ite? 
including pin: 0.20 peso per gross kilogram afe sub: 
and 15 percent. , 


743.06.02. Iron or steel pins, even with taiffs a! 
ooves or threads for single- or double- fom 10 
ange rollers of track system of crawler- 
type tractors, with variable diameter of 35 vie. ] 
to 85 centimeters, 35 to 65 centimeters long, worem 
or weighing 8 to 20 kilograms: 0.20 peso per 
gross kilogram and 15 percent. as 


743.06.03. Unassembled rollers, single- or mpging 
double-flange, with greatest outside diameter 
no more than 32 centimeters, 14 to 32 centi- Author 
meters long, or weighing 20 to 60 kilograms; t open 
0.20 peso per gross kilogram and 15 percent. th su: 


—Diario Oficial, January 6, 7, 8, 1958, tis ar 


| Instru 
India Extends to Apr. 30 


dects f 

# issue 

Period for Cotton Export licens 

; _ fy, and 

The closing date for export from India \& yce 

of 50,000 bales of Bengal Deshi cotton, jij thos, 

allocated on October 4, 1957, has been iia, + 

extended from January 31 to April 30, geome 
1958. : 


According to the original announce- 
ment of the export allocation’ (Foreign 
Commerce#Weekly, Nov. 11, 1957, p. 6), (8 
export licenses were to be granted to 
established exporters and _ registered 
dealers except for a small quantity 
reserved for cooperative societies. 

As of January 18, 1958, the Govern- 
ment of India had issued export licenses 
for 49,836 bales, of which 24,334 bales 
had already been shipped (Indian bale= 
392 pounds.), 
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FOREIGN GOVERNMENT ACTIONS 


a Changes Rules Japan Tightens Car Import Rules 


pr ‘for Baggage Entry 


ae The Government of Brazil has issued 
P ixtructions regulating procedures 
- ae — clearance of personal 


' An Pate ortant change in the previous 
tions permits household and per- 

ional effects of married couples perma- 
nliber qaitly. transferring their residence to 
Brazil to be brought into the country 
name of either the husband or 

the wife, instead of if the name of the 
os ead of the family only, which accord- 


, Tim. 

No | 
to Brazilian law, is the husband. 
hunt- _ Also of importance under the new 
) with is a special exemption for per- 
hunt- sons permanently transferring residence 
a: > on and for residents of Brazil 
adi from temporary __ travel 
ri a abroad Resin all tariffs and taxes on 
ed items, new or used, which are 

an pa in the correct manner. 
hunt- These items when in quantities not 
hand igicating any commercial intent 
ng iflude clothing and items for personal 
i ™S sumption, bed and table linen with 
2 calle mmnograms, personal jewelry, and 
pinted books. The exemption also 
igludes radio, television receiver, pho- 
- a Py 4 tigraphic or motion picture camera, 
fpewriter, and binoculars, all of a 
vetable type and having a unit weight 
@10 kilograms or less. 


Mange “Ail other household and _ personal 
rom 48 deets, including an automobile and 


ograms een items exempt from import license, 
logram x subject to payment of applicable 
1 with t@iffs and taxes, which generally range 
~~ fom 100 to 150 percent of their new 
rawiets We. In addition, a 5- -percent ad 
s Tong worem customs surtax is charged, as 
es0 per 
wi as a possible consumption tax 
ea mging up to 15 percent ad valorem. 
»ecenti- Authority is granted Customs officials 
= | 7 baggage declared in transit if 
is suspected that the baggage con- 
, 1958, é articles of a commercial nature. 
| Instructions for declaring personal 
30 teets for consular legalization are to 
wissued shortly. 
License-free entry of animals, machin- 
ty, and tools belonging to immigrants, 
1 India ‘fuse in their professions, is limited 
cotton, iy those originating in countries with 
s beeM Wich Brazil has special immigration 
wil 30, lfeements and who enter under a 
tific colonization program. 
jounce- |The new baggage regulations, issued 


ort 


‘oreign decree No, 43,028 of January 9, 
, P. oe 8, implement articles 17 and 56 of 
ited to 


new Brazilian tariff, law No. 3,244 
istered WAugust 14, 1957. In general the provi- 


jantity remain the same as those set 
h in Department of Commerce pub- 
overn- tion, “Living Conditions in Brazil,” 
icenseS orld Trade Information Service series, 
i bales rt 2° No. 57-71, July 1957. Because 
bale= ithe rates of the new tariff, however, 
new regulations assume greater 

bortance. 
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Temporary visitors to Japan with two exceptions are no longer 
permitted to ship or to. take automobiles to that country. 

According to new regulations issued by the Ministry of Interna- 
tional Trade and Industry (MITI) on December 27, 1957, no import 
licenses will be issued on and after January 15, 1958, for entry of auto- 


mobiles into Japan by temporary vis- 
itors except those entering on official 
business or business of a similar nature 
and those entering as motor tourists and 
who intend to stay in Japan 2 months 
or less (earlier regulations for import 
of cars into Japan were reported in For- 
eign Commerce Weekly, Apr. 29, 1957, 
p. 8). 

Temporary visitors entering Japan on 
official business or business of a similar 
nature are defined for purposes of the 
MITI regulations as— 


@ Government officials or officials of 
recognized international organizations, 
such as the United Nations or its agen- 
cies and the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development. 


@ Exchange professors invited by the 
Japanese Government, including munici- 
pal governments and universities. 


@ Persons invited by the Japan Pro- 
ductivity Center in connection with the 
productivity program. 


@ Persons traveling to Japan in con- 
nection. with extension of loans or ad- 
ministration of technological assistance 
agreements which have been approved 
by the Ministry of Finance and other 
competent Ministries in accordance with 
the Japanese Foreign Exchange Law. 

Still applying to temporary visitors on 
official business are the earlier require- 
ments that an automobile must have 
been in the owner’s possession for at 
least 6 months prior to shipment and 
that it must be reexported from Japan 
within 1 year of arrival. 

Motor tourists are defined as those 
who possess visas valid for a stay in 
Japan of 60 days or less and who can 
demonstrate that they have visited or 
will visit other countries as motor tour- 
ists on the same trip. An automobile 
must have been owned by the tourist 
for at least 6 months prior to shipment 
and must be reexported within 2 months 
after the tourist’s entry into Japan. 

In certain cases the Japanese Govern- 
ment requires a commitment from the 
traveler that in event the automobile 
is sold in Japan or not reexported within 
the designated time the visitor will do- 
nate to the Japan Red Cross an amount 
equal to the profits which would be real- 
ized from such sale. 


Persons from the United States plan-~ 


ning to visit Japan are cautioned to ob- 
tain from the nearest Japanese consular 
office in the United States confirmation 
of their eligibility to take or ship auto- 
mobiles to Japan and the specific rules 
applying to their particular circum- 
stances. 





Spain Concludes Pact 
With Czechoslovakia 


A payments agreement between the 
Spanish Foreign Exchange Institute and 
the Czechoslovak National Bank was 
concluded about January 20, according 
to a recent announcement. 

The agreement is reported to provide 
for a trade goal of between $7 million 
and $8 million in each direction. 

Citrus fruits, cork, pyrites, wolfra- 
mite, scheelite and chemicals, are 
among prospective Spanish exports to 
Czechoslovakia. 

Spain hopes to obtain mainly machin- 
ery and equipment, tractors, diesel mo- 
tors, fresh eggs, and paper pulp from 
Czechoslovakia. 

This agreement, which has been 
under negotiation for some time, fol- 
lows the pattern of Spanish agreements 
previously concluded with Poland and 
Yugoslavia.—U. S. Embassy, Madrid. 





Moroccan Radio Tax 
Extended to Tangier 


Following the extension to Tangier 
of the Moroccan Government monopoly 
of public radio and telecommunications 
facilities, by a dahir (decree) of Sep- 
tember 17, 1957, the Moroccan tax on 
ownership of radio receivers was also * 
extended to Tangier, by a decree of 
October 2, 1957, issued by the Minis- 
ter of Post, Telegraph and Telephone 
(PTT). 

The tax, which has been in effect in 
the Southern Zone since 1952, ranges 
from 500 to 6,000 francs a year for six 
classes of receivers, from crystal sets 
to the largest auditorium-size receivers 
(350 Moroccan francs=US$1 at official 
rate of exchange; the effective rate 
since August 12, 1957, date of establish- 
ment of a 20-percent levy on imports 
and a 20-percent premium on exports is 
420 francs to US$1.). 


An ordinary radio receiver is taxed 
at 1,500 francs whether in a home or 
an automobile, but no tax is levied on 
additional radios in the same dwelling 
unit. 

Revenue from the tax will go to PTT 
and will not be included in Tangier’s 
municipal income—U. §S. Consulate 
General, Tangier. 
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Guatemala Regulates Milk Import 


Guatemala now permits import into 
the country of powdered and canned 
milk only if it is packaged and labeled 
in accordance with new regulations. 

The new regulations, which became 
effective February 1, cover powdered 
whole, semiskimmed, skimmed, and in- 
stant skimmed milk, sweetened con- 
densed milk, and evaporated milk, all 
for human consumption; whole pow- 
dered milk for industrial use; and pow- 
dered skimmed milk for cattle con- 
sumption. 

Powdered whole, semiskimmed, and 
skimmed milk for human consumption 
must be packaged in hermetically sealed 
tinplate or alumnium containers of 5 
pounds maximum capacity. The con- 
tainers must be labeled in Spanish with 
name and address of manufacturer, 
number under which the product is 
registered with the Guatemalan Bureau 
of Public Health, an analysis, clear and 
precise instructions for reconstituting 1 
liter of milk, name of importer or 
Guatemalan representative and his ad- 
dress, and date of packaging. The date 
must be stamped on the container and 
may be in code provided the code key 
is given to the Guatemalan sanitary 
authorities. 

Instant skimmed powdered milk must 
be packaged in hermetically sealed tin- 
plate, aluminum, or carboard containers 
of up to 1 pound capacity. If packaged 
in a carboard container, the product 
must first be enclosed in a bag of 
polyethylene, polyvinyl, or airtight 
aluminum or tinfoil. The cardboard box 
must be waterproof and airtight and 
covered with an hermetically sealed 
wrapper of aluminum or tin sheet. The 
package must be labeled and dated as 
prescribed above. The milk must not 
contain more than 1 percent of residual 
fat or more than 5 percent of moisture. 

Sweetened condensed milk and evapo- 
rated milk must be packaged in hermeti- 
cally sealed tinplate containers of up to 
500 cubic centimeters capacity, and the 
containers must be labeled and dated 
as prescribed above. 

Whole powdered milk for industrial 
use must be packaged in hermetically 
sealed tinplate containers of up to 25 
pounds. The containers must be dated 
and labeled as above, with addition of 
the inscription, in letters 10 centimeters 
high, “Leche en polvo integra para uso 
industrial” (powdered whole milk for 
industrial use). 

Powdered skimmed milk for cattle 
may be imported only by cattle farms, 
cattle-feed manufacturers, and commer- 
cial houses dedicated exclusively to sale 
of products for care of cattle. Such 
milk must be packaged in tinplate con- 
tainers, fiber drums, or three paper bags, 
in addition to an interior bag of 
polyethylene or polyvinyl hermetically 
sealed. All containers must be labeled 
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in letters 10 centimeters high with the 
words “‘Leche descremada en polvo para 
consumo del ganedo unicamente” (pow- 
dered skimmed milk for cattle consump- 
tion only). The milk must be thoroughly 
mixed with 0,01 percent of a rose- 
colored vegetable dye previously au- 
thorized by the Bureau of Public Health. 
This product must be registered both 
with the Bureau of Public Health and 
the Bureau of Livestock. 


All of the foregoing products must be 
in good condition when sold and may 
not be sold after 2 years from the date 
stamped on the container. The milk 
may not be put in another container 
or sold at retail after the original con- 
tainer has been opened or broken. 


Milk imported in accordance with 
international conventions or for non- 
profit purposes is exempt from these 
regulations.—U. S. Embassy, Guatemala. 


New Chambers of Commerce 
Established in Tunisia 


A new network of chambers of com- 
merce has been established in Tunisia 
to replace those abolished last October. 

The new organizations, established by 
a law of December 31, 1957, are la 
Chambre de Commerce de Tunis, in 
Tunis; Chambre de Commerce du Nord, 
in Bizerte; Chambre de Commerce du 
Centre, in Sousse; and Chambre de Com- 
merce du Sud, in Sfax. 

Those abolished, by a law of October 
9, 1957, and now replaced were la 
Chambre Francaise d’Agriculture du 
Nord de la Tunisie; Chambre Tunis- 
jenne d’Agriculture du Nord de la Tu- 
nisie; Chambre Francaise de Commerce 
de Tunis; Chambre Mixte de Commerce 
de Bizerte; Chambre Mixte de Com- 
merce et d’Agriculture du Centre; 
Chambre Mixte de Commerce et d’Agri- 
culture du Sud; and Chambre des In- 
terets Miniers. 

Under the October law, la Chambre 
de Commerce Tunisienne du Nord con- 
tinued its operation on a temporary 
basis under the new name of Chambre 
de Commerce de Tunis, and its status 
was made formal by the law of Decem- 
ber 31. 

The new chambers of commerce will 
represent for the public authorities the 
interests of commerce, industry, and 
handicraft of their respective districts, 
and they will constitute public establish- 
ments endowed with civil personality 
“and financial automony (article 2 of De- 
cember 31 law).—U. S. Embassy, Tunis. 

The foregoing information supersedes 
information on Tunisia contained in a 
Department of Commerce pamphlet en- 
titled “A Directory of Foreign Develop- 
ment Organizations for Trade and In- 
vestment,” page 69, January 1957. 





Guatemala Govern | 


Import of Narcotics | 


Import into Guatemala and sale ang 
use in the country of barbiturates, | 
their derivatives, and similar habit- 
forming products are now regulated by | 
the Guatemalan Ministry of Public | 
Health and Social Welfare. 

The Bureau of Public Health is to 
prepare a list of products subject to 
control. Amphetamine and its deriva. | 
tives are specifically cited as subject | 
to the new regulations, which went 
into effect on January 21. 


Representatives in Guatemala of lab. | 
oratories manufacturing these products | 


must send to the Guatemalan Bureay 
of Public Health for its authorization 
and registration a copy of import orders 
made by Guatemalan drug dealers, 
Without such authorization and regis. 
tration, importation is prohibited. 

In general these products will be per- 
mitted import only in containers of up 
to 25 units, such as capsules or pills; 


60 cubic centimeters or grams when in | 


liquid form for oral use; or in boxes of 
1 to 6 ampoules for parenteral use. Hos- 
pitals, however, may import the prod- 
ucts in larger containers for controlled 
dispensation by prescription. The prod- 
ucts may not be sold or given away in 
bulk. 

Advertising by means of samples is | 
prohibited; advertising must be in lit- | 
erature form and exclusively for the | 
medical profession. 

The products may be sold in pharma: | 
cies only by prescription, and the form 
and content of such prescriptions, rec- 
ords to be kept, and other related in- 
formation are dictated. 

The new regulations also provide for 
control of the use of barbiturates by 
physicians» and for internment, and 
treatment of addicts. 


EXPORT 
CONTROL 


42d Quarterly Report 
by the 
Secretary of Commerce 


. «on fourth-quarter 1957 
operations under the Export 
Control Act... 


30 cents 


From U. S. Department of Com- 
merce Field ces ... or from 
the Superintendent of Documents, 
U. S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. 
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_ Pact With Yugoslavia 


Cs 


An agreement between the Spanish 
foreign Exchange Institute (Instituto 
Espanol de Moneda Extranjera) and 


’ | the National Bank of Yugoslavia for the 


fmancing of trade between Spain and 
Yugoslavia was concluded on January 
| 4, the Spanish Minister of Commerce 
has announced. 
Although the official text of the agree- 
ment has not been published, it is re- 
| ported to provide for Spanish exports of 
_ gaw materials to a value of $1.6 million; 
textiles, $1.5 million; agricultural prod- 
ycts, $1 million; industrial machinery, 
, $200,000; and miscellaneous goods, $500,- 
(000 


Among the Spanish raw materials 
listed for export are potash, resin, tur- 
pentine, cork, wolfram, and fluorite, and 
among the agricultural products, ba- 
nanas, olive oil, and cacao paste. 

Principal Spanish imports from Yugo- 
glavia are reported as manufactures to 
avalue of $1.4 million, including electric 
power equipment to a value of $500,000; 
wood products, $1 million plus railway 
fies, $600,000; caustic soda, $600,000; 
meat, $550,000; cellulose, $300,000; and 
pauxite, $100,000. 

Spain does not have diplomatic rela- 

| fions with Yugoslavia.—U. S. Embassy, 
Madrid. 





Mexico Controls Import 
Of Electric Motor Parts 


Some machined rods and axles, metal 
sheets, lids, boxes, and covers for elec- 
tric motors have been added to the list 
of commodities subject to import control 
in Mexico, effective January 16. 

The full Mexican tariff classification 
fected are the following: 


7142.11.01. Machined rods or axles for elec- 
tric motors, up to 15 millimeters in diameter 
w weighing up to 100 grams. 

1742.11.02. Sheets of iron or steel or of these 
metals rolled with silicone, with circular 
inside or outside cut, for use in armatures, 
fotors, or stators of electric motors, provided 
teh sheet separately weighs up to 25 grams 
wen if they come joined together. 
742.11.08. Lids, boxes, or covers for elec- 
tric motors, up to 100 millimeters in diameter 
or weighing up to 500 grams. 


—Diario Oficial, January 16, 1958. 





haq Sets... 
(Continued from page 9) 


Million dinars in 1957. This increase 
is due largely to the addition of 31 new 
items to the list of commodities for 
Which allocations are made for the 
sterling area.——U. S. Embassy, Baghdad. 
Information on specific commodity al- 
Nocations from the sterling or soft- 
‘currency areas may be obtained from 
tthe Near Eastern and African Division, 
‘Bureau of Foreign Commerce, U. S. 
Department of Commerce, Washington 
», D. C. 
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FOREIGN GOVERNMENT ACTIONS 


Viet-Nam Plans Import Financing 


The Vietnamese Department of National Economy late in January 
announced its assumption of the foreign exchange financing of certain 
imports and the establishing of effective exchange rates for such im- 


ports. 


Import of articles appearing in the following lists are now financed 


by Viet-Nam’s own exchange. No an- 
nouncement, however, has as yet been 
made of the amounts of exchange that 
will be released for import of these 
goods. Formerly nearly all of the ar- 
ticles were imported under the com- 
modity import program of the Interna- 
tional Cooperation Administration. 

The Directorate General of Commerce 
(Directorate of American Commercial 
Aid) is no longer charged with licens- 
ing import of these goods. Applications 
for licenses to import goods in list A 
must be presented to the Exchange Of- 
fice, and list B articles will be licensed 
by the Directorate of Foreign Trade of 
the Department of National Economy. 

Articles itemized in list A must be 
imported with high-cost exchange (110 
piasters to the dollar). Such exchange is 
to be made available to importers by 
conversion of piasters at official rates 
plus stabilization taxes of 75 piasters 


’ to the dollar, 182 piasters to the pound 


sterling, and 0.08 piasters to the French 
franc, according to the most recent re- 
ports from Saigon (Foreign Commerce 
Weekly, Dec. 16, 1957, p. 8). 


Articles in list B are still imported at 
the official rate of exchange of 35 pias- 
ters to the dollar. 

Since promulgation of the new regula- 
tions, issued as a decree, the Depart- 
ment of National Economy has issued 
a clarification of list B, stating that 
under “clocks, watches, and _ spare 
parts,” ICA Code No. 890, only com- 
ponent parts for assembly may be im- 
ported at the official rate of exchange. 
Fully assembled watches and clocks 
may be imported only with high-cost 
exchange. ° 

Itemization of articles affected by the 
new regulations and their ICA code 
numbers are as follows: 


List A 


640, Porcelain (chinaware). 


720, Microphones, amplifiers, and radio sets; 
electric fans; electrical household appliances; 
household refrigerators. 

780, Portable electric sewing machines; 730, 
outboard motors; 780, airconditioners. 

890, Pins, buttons, and zippers; 

raph equipment, paper, and film; 
aneous manufactured plastic products. 


List B 


0405, Malt; 170, raw cotton; 1902, raw jute; 
2103, hops. 

3901, Dyestuffs (dyed ready for use); 400, 
jute sacks; 591, cigarette paper; 640, beer 
and soft drink bottles. 


691, Aluminum, primary and semifabricated 
forms; 692, copper and copper products; 693, 
brass and bronze and their products; 694 
lead and lead products; 695, nickel and nicke 
products; 696, tin and tin products; 697, zinc 
and zinc han ecg 698. onferrous metals 
and miscellaneous products. 


photo- 
miscel- 





720, Radio spare parts; 780, typewriters and 
office machines; 840, aircraft accessories. 

890, Bottle caps, clocks, watches, and spare 
parts; 892, motor bicycle spare parts, scooter 
spare parts. 





Nicaragua Eases Import . 
Of Various Commodities 


Prior deposit as a prerequisite for 
obtaining a Nicaraguan import license 
was abolished for various items on Jan- 
uary 3. 

At the same time industrial ma- 
chinery, irrespective of tariff classifica- 
tion, was transferred to import list A, 
which consists of items requiring a 
prior deposit of 75 percent of ec. i f. 
value for an import permit. 


Nicaraguan tariff items for which 
prior deposit is abolished are: 


733-09-02. Truck trailers of all kinds pro- 
vided they meet load requirements of the 
Nicaraguan Department of Highways and 
are approved in each case by that Depart- 


ment. 
231-01-00. natural 
gums, regenerated 


rubber. 


621-01-08. Material for repairing tires and 
tubes. 


Immediate containers or wrappers of any 
material, irrespective of tariff classification, 
such as kraft paper, tinplate, glass, or print- 
ed wrappers, imported directly by the plants 
concerned, and intended for industrial use. 


\ —Diario Oficial, January 3, 1958. 


Rubber and 


similar 
synthetic rubber, 


and 





Mexico Renews Subsidies 
For Metal Industries 


Mexico has extended through 1958 
subsidies originally granted in October 
1956 to metallurgical industries for the 
import of materials, supplies, and equip- 
ment, and for the manufacture of 
articles under price control. 

This year the metallurgical industries 
will be granted a 100-percent reduction 
in import duties and a 100-percent ex- 
emption from the Federal Government's 
share of the manufacturer’s gross 
receipts tax instead of the former 75 
percent.—Diario Official, December 27, 
1957. 

A full discussion of this subsidy was 
published in the Foreign Commerce 
Weekly, November 26, 1956, page 7. 





The Salvadoran stamp tax of 
US$0.006 per 350 milliliters or fraction 
thereof imposed by El Salvador on car- 
bonated beverages imported and sold in 
that country has been changed to 
US$0.006 per 400 milliliters or fraction 
thereof, effective December 11, 1957.— 
Diario Oficial, December 3, 1957. 
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Laboratory and Other Equipment 
And Supplies Wanted Overseas 


Several foreign governments, through their authorized procure- 
ment agencies, are inviting tenders for a number of items of potential 


interest to U. S. suppliers. 


Bidding instructions and specifications and other pertinent data are 
available for review on loan from the Trade Development Division, 


Bureau of Foreign Commerce, U. S. 
Department of Commerce, Washington 
25, D.°C., as indicated by symbol (*). 
Burma ; 

Harbor mooring equipment consist- 
ing of first and third class Lambert 
Garland Patent Buoys; bids invited un- 
til April 26 by the Chairman, Board of 
Management for the Port of Rangoon, 
Post Box No. 1, Rangoon. Tender docu- 
ments including guidance specifications, 
contract forms, etc., may be obtained 
from that authority for $2.10 a set or 
from Ogilvy Gillanders & Co., Ltd., King 
William House, 2a Eastcheap, London 
E.C, 3, for $2.80 a set. 


Ceylon 

Glycerine, 15 hundredweight; liquid 
cresol sap, 3,000 gallons; ferri sulph co., 
30 million tablets; sterile normal saline 
0.9 percent solution, 10,000 bottles (500 
ml); liquid dextrous et sodii chloride 
sterile for intravenous drip, 48,000 
bottles (56 cc.); sterile dextrose solu- 
tion for intravenous drip, 18,000 bottles 
(560 ml); piperazine citrate syrup, 2,000 
gallons; injection heparine, 5 cc. 25,000 
L.U. per cc. 2,000 bottles; zinc oxide plas- 
ter adhesive, 1,000 dozen spools (3 in’ x 
5 yd.); vitamin B complex, 6 million 
tablets; acid ascorbic, 4 million tablets 
(50 mg.). 

Bids invited until April 29 by the 
Chairman, Tender Board, Ministry of 
Health, P. O. Box No. 500, Colombo. 
Copies of the tender schedules may be 
obtained from the Embassy of Ceylon, 
2148 Wyoming Avenue NW., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


Greece 


Printing paper for maps, 30 metric 
tons, estimated value $20,000, bid dead- 
line March 4; lubricants, 450 metric 
tons, estimated value $103,300, March 
11; and lubricants, 628 metric tons, esti- 
mated value $133,350, March 12, Bids 
invited by the State Procurement Serv- 
ice of the Ministry of Finance, 56 El 
Venizelos Street, Athens. Additional in- 
formation may be obtained from the 
Greek Foreign Trade Administration, 
1028 Connecticut Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D, C.* 

India 
Transformers, 4, single-phase 11/132 


kv.-a. for ar power station, 
tender No. Project/SE/5112-H/II; bids 
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invited until April 18 by the Director 
General, Supplies and Disposals, Shah- 
jahan Road, New Delhi. Tender docu- 
ments including specification No. CGD/ 
515 may be obtained from that author- 
ity for $23.10. A set of the documents 
is available for reference at the India 


(Continued on page 17) 


NATO Projects Open 
To U. S. Bidders 


Three new projects, two in France, 
and one in Turkey, estimated to cost a 
total of over $1 million, have been 
opened to U. S. bidders under the inter- 
national competitive bidding procedure 
of the North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion (NATO), the Bureau of Foreign 
Commerce has reported. 


One project in France calls for con- 
struction of a petroleum products depot 
estimated to cost $285,700. The other 
calls for supply and laying of an under- 
water pipe line at an estimated cost of 
$137,136. 

The Turkish project calls for construc- 
tion of jet fuel and automotive gasoline 
storage tanks, gasoline dispensing fa- 
cilities and connection of jet tanks with 
existing ones, as well as construction of 
hangars and maintenance and inspection 
aprons. Estimated cost of the entire 
project is $621,000. . 

Firms interested in the French proj- 
ects should register their intention to 
bid before March 6 with Monsieur 
l’Ingenieur des Ponts et Chaussees, Serv- 
ice Special des Depots d’Hydrocarbures, 
85 boulevard du Montparnasse, Paris. 

Firms wanting to bid on the project 
in Turkey must signify their intention 
to bid by March 10 and submit com- 
pleted qualification forms by March 17 
to Air Fields and POL installations, Pub- 
lic Works Ministry, Ankara. The quali- 
fication forms may be obtained from the 
Trade Development Division, Bureau of 
Foreign Commerce, U. S. Department 
of Commerce, Washington, D. C. 

U. S. firms not already certified to 
participate in NATO work should send a 
resume of their qualifications to BFC’s 
Trade Development Division, as de- 
scribed in the brochure on the NATO 
international competitive bidding pro- 
gram, available from that Division. 





— 


Burma Invites Bids on 


ConstructionEquipment | 


The Government of Burma is inviting 
bids on construction and agriculutral 








equipment costing several million dol- | 
lars, the Bureau of Foreign Commerce | 
has reported. | 

Included in the list of equipment) 
needed are earth-moving, grading, exca- 
vation, and dredging apparatus for work 
on embankments and drainage canals; 
crawler tractors and accessories for land 
clearing; wheeled tractors and agricul- 
tural machinery for land cultivation; 
and pumps, servicing, and transporta- 
tion machinery. 


The equipment is required for Burma’s | 


2.2-million-acre land reclamation and 
improvement program for which the 
Export-Import Bank has extended a 


loan. The loan covers about 70 percent | 


of the foreign exchange costs of the 
program. 

Bids may be submitted up to March 
22 to the Chief Executive Officer, Land 
and Rural Development Corporation, 
459 Prome Road, Rangoon. Specifica- 
tions are available on loan from the Em- 
bassy of Burma, 2300 S Street N.W,, 
Washington 8, D. C. They also may be 
obtained from the Trade Development 
Division, Bureau of Foreign Commerce, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 





Bahamas To Build 
Power Station 


The Bahamas Electricity Corpo- 
ration, Nassau, a public corpora- 
tion, soon will invite tenders for 
construction of a power station 
and other civil engineering works. 

Included in the work will be a 
turbine room 200x50x55 feet high; 
control block 100x30x30 feet; office 
block 110x45x30 feet; ancillary 
buildings; coffer dam 50 feet long; 
pumping station 60x50 feet; cul- 
vert, 3,000 x 5x 4 feet; 2,000 square 
yards of concrete road paving. The 
work is estimated to cost about 
$900,000. Separate contracts will 
be let for the structural steel, 
generating sets, boilers, evapo- 
rators, and other items. Payment 
will be made in sterling. 

Contractors interested in bid- 
ding should apply to the corpora- 
tion, giving full details concerning 

_ their experience on similar work 
and their financial capacity, 
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The firms and individuals named in 
the following lists have expressed in- 
terest in establishing new business con- 
nections in the United States. 

While every effort is made to include 
only firms or individuals of good repute, 
the U. S. Department of Commerce can- 
not assume responsibility for any trans- 
actions undertaken with these firms. 
The usual precautions should be taken; 
all transactions are subject to prevail- 
ing laws and regulations in this country 
and abroad. 

When available, supplementary infor- 
mation as indicated by symbol (*) may 
be obtained on loan by firms domiciled 
in the United States from the Trade 
Opportunity Section, Trade Develop- 
ment Division, Bureau of Foreign Com- 
merce, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. Requests for loan 
material should include the commodity 
as well as the foreign firm’s name and 
address. 


IMPORT OPPORTUNITIES 


Fibers 
Union of South Africe 


S. Stern (Pty.), Ltd. (importer of 
sprays and allied lines for the fruit 
industry; exporter and commission mer- 
chant handling fresh and processed fruit, 
and base metals), 909 Groote Kerk 
Gebou, 39 Adderley St., Capetown, 
wishes to export preferably direct but 
will consider through agent up to 1,000 
tons of various grades and qualities of 
South African and Rhodesian raw asbes- 
tos fibers used in the manufacture of 
asbestos sheets, prefabricated houses, 
floor tiles, linoleum, asbestos millboard, 
asbestos cement products, ete. 


Foodstuffs 
France 


Etablissements Victor Alary Guilhem 
(importer of canned goods, lard, dried 
fruits, and colonial products; packer and 
exporter of anchovies and hors d’oeuvres 
in oil), 2 rue Sainte-Colombe, Bordeaux, 
Gironde, wishes to export direct or 
through agent anchovies in olive oil, 
and other hors d’oeuvres packed in glass 
jars. : 

Louis Ollivier (grower and exporter 


Syria Extends Bid Deadline 


The Directorate General of Real Es- 
tate Services in Syria, Damascus, has 
extended to March 30 the deadline for 
submitting bids on a cadastral survey 
of Syria. 

This trade lead was published in For- 
eign Commerce Weekly, October 14, 
1957, page 11. 
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of fruits and vegetables), Domaine de la 
Rebouline, Pertuis (Vaucluse), wishes to 
export direct or through agent 5 tons 
of fresh green asparagus wrapped in 
transparent paper packages bearing a 
trade mark; net weight, 1 kilogram, 
(about 2 lb. 3 oz.); gage of asparagus 
.70 and ‘above; total length 1142”-7%” 
green and 4” white. Exporter desires 
full particulars on U. S. standards to 
avoid having the products stopped by 
U. S. Customs, 


India 


Bishun Dayal Kejriwal & Co. (manu- 
facturer, wholesaler, exporter of oil 
cakes, oils, and flour; also exporter of 
oilseeds, cotton, cotton yarn, textile 
goods, spices, and dried vegetables), 
Kishori Nivas, Birhana Road, Kanpur, 
wishes to export direct 16,000,000 Ibs. 
dehydrated peas. 


Netherlands 


J.J.C. Kamman( importer, wholesaler, 
exporter of sea fish), 126a Schietbaan- 
laan, Rotterdam, wishes to export direct 
200 metric tons—divided into shipments 
over a period of a year—of white and 
black frozen inkfish (cuttlefish). 


Furniture 
Denmark 


Hedensted Mobelfabrik (manufacturer, 
exporter), Hedensted, wishes to export 
direct high-quality furniture, including 
tables, chairs, desks, cabinets, and 
cupboards. 


Gems 


Union of South Africa 


Vanderlite & Co. (export merchant), 
P. O. Box 15, Muizenberg, Cape Prov- 
ince, wishes to export direct high-quality 
cut and uncut semiprecidus stones. 


Gwar Gum 
India 


Bishun Dayal Kejriwal & Co. (manu- 
facturer, wholesaler, exporter of oil 
cakes, oils, and flours; also exporter 
of oil seeds, cotton, cotton yarn, textile 
goods, spices, and dried vegetables), 
Kishori Nivas, Birhana Road, Kanpur, 
wishes to export direct large quantities 
of gwar gum beans. 


Handicraft 
Denmark 


Th. Skjode Knudsen (manufacturer, 
exporter of wooden handicraft), 12 
Finderupsveg, Skjern, wishes to export 
direct wooden handicraft items, includ- 
ing dishes, lamp bases, candlesticks, and 
trays. Illustrated and descriptive leaflets 
available.* 


Industrial Equipment 
Germany 


J. Pohlig Aktiengesellschaft’ (manu- 
facturer, exporter), 1 Pohlig-Strasse, 
Koeln-Zollstock, wishes to,export direct 
or through agent mechanical handling 
equipment, including monocable and bi- 
cable aerial ropeways, belt conveyors, 





: World Trade Directory 


Reports Available 


World Trade Directory reports 


: on private foreign firms or indi- 
~ viduals mentioned in the World 


Trade Leads and Investment Op- 


>= portunities departments of For- 
~ eign Commerce Weekly are avail- 


able to qualified U. S. firms—or 
will be prepared on request— 
through the Commercial Intelli- 
gence Division, Bureau of Foreign 
Commerce, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C., 
for $1 each. The reports also may 
be obtained through the Depart- 
ment’s Field Offices. 

Requests for these _ reports 
should include the names and = 
addresses of the firms or indi- 
viduals. 

The information given in a © 
World Trade Directory report © 
usually includes lines of goods 





handled, operation methods, size © 
of business, capital, sales volume, © 
trade and financial reputation, and © 
other pertinent business informa- * 
tion. 





Se 


a“ 

slat conveyors, gravity bucket conveyors, 
manually operated mono- or twin- 
suspension rail systems, electric mono- 
rail systems, cranes, loading bridges, 
etc. Catalog available.* 


Laboratory Supplies 
England 


Karel Hackl (manufacturer, exporter), 
463 Harrow Road, London, W. 10, wishes 
to export direct or through agent 60,000 
ft..of first-grade high-purity quartz glass 
tubing, rod, and. apparatus—standard 
laboratory items or special apparatus to 
specifications. : 

Machinery 
France 

Joel Clement (Ingenieur-Constructeur) 
(manufacturer, wholesaler, exporter of 
semiautomatic packaging machines; also 
processing machinery and different types 
of special machines), Bassillac, Dor- 
dogne, wishes to export preferably di- 
rect but will consider through agent 60 
annually of good-quality patented semi- 
automatic packaging machines for single . 
or double wrapping of various types of 
products in plastic films, paper, and 
other materials, self-sealing by heat 
and operated by % hp. electric motor. 
Capacity: 300 to 750 packages an hour 
according to types of articles handled. 
Photographs and descriptive leaflet in 
French. 


Netherlands 


N. V. Machinefabriek Helma Nohoma 
(manufacturer, exporter), 1 Antillen- 
straat, Wormerveer, wishes to export 
through importing . distributors in the 
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States of California, Washington, IIli- 
nois, and New York, woodworking ma- 
chinery, including automatic tenoning 
machines, boring machines, air-operated 
copying shapers, and. sanding machines. 


Tilustrated and descriptive. brochures 
available.* 


Seeds 


France 

William Martin (grower and ex- 
porter), La Garde (Var). wishes to ex- 
port direct or through agent 2,000 lbs. 
earnation seeds in special selections 
known as Chabaud and Enfant de Nice. 
Exporter guarantees the seeds. 


Sports Goods 
Denmark 

Fiskestangsfabriken Alwin (manufac- 
turer, exporter), 42-44 Fiskergade, Aar- 


hus, wishes export direct all types of 
glass fishing rods. 
Spot Remover 
France 

Etablissements Victor Alary Guilhem 
(importer of canned goods, lard, dried 
fruits, and colonial products; packer and 
exporter of anchovies and hors d'oeuvres 
in oil), 2 rue Sainte-Colombe, Bordeaux, 
Gironde, wishes to export direct or 
through agent spot and stain remover 
made of special roots and other vege- 
table matters, a cleaner for cotton and 
woolen fabrics, under the trade name 
Le Jalapa. 


Textiles 
Madeira Islands 


Barbeito & Gouveias, Lda. (importer 
of textiles for embroidery industry; man- 
ufacturer, exporter of handmade em- 
broidered textiles), 59 Rua da Conceicao 
or P. O. Box 209, Funchal, wishes to .ex- 
port direct or througk,commission agents 
Madeira handmade embroidered goods, 
including table and bed linen, cocktail 
sets, guest towels, infants’ wear, sun- 
suits, blouses, and handkerchiefs. 


G. R. de Freitas (manufacturer, 
wholesaler, exporter), 32 Rua das Aran- 
has, Funchal, wishes to export direct or 
through commission agents, especially in 
the New York area, Madeira handmade 
embroideries, including table and bed 
linen, cocktail sets, guest towels, infants’ 
wear, sunsuits, blouses, and handker- 
chiefs. 


Thailand ; 

La One (importer of Japanese twisted 
raw silk; manufacturer, wholesaler of 
Thai silk fabrics), 821 Rama IV Road, 
Bangkok, wishes to export direct first- 
class Thai silk fabrics classified as 2-, 4-, 
and 6-thread. ° 


Wool 


France 


Elie de Behr (broker handling wool), 
Graulhet (Tarn), wishes to export 
through brokers in New York, Boston, 
and Philadelphia, 400 metric tons an- 
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Iraq Invites Tenders 
For Pumps 


The Development Board and the 
Ministry of Development invites 
tenders until May 31 for the sup- 
ply and installation of diesel 
driven pumps and appurtenant 
machinery for the MHussainiah, 
Middle Beni Hassan, Southern 
Beni Hassan, and Razazah pump- 
ing stations in the MHussainiah- 
Beni Hassan drainage project; 
contract No. 1. 

Total capacity—in cubic meters 
per second—of the pumps for each 
station is as follows: Hussainiah, 
4.2; Middle Beni Hassan, 0.9; 
South Beni Hassan, 0.9; and Raza- 
zah, 1.2. 

Tender documents containing 
specifications and conditions may 
be reviewed at the offices of the 
Directorate General of Legal Af- 
fairs and Contracts, Ministry of 
Develpoment, Baghdad, or they 
may be obtained from that author- 
ity at $28 a set, not refundable. 











nually of washed and/or scoured carpet 
wool. 


EXPORT OPPORTUNITIES 





Automotive Equipment 
Dominican Republic 

CIMIcC (Cia. Importadora de Material 
Industrial y Cientifico) (importer, dis- 
tributor, agent of industrial equipment), 
37 Benito Moncion, Ciudad Trujillo, 
wishes to purchase soon on a commis- 
sion basis 6-10 ton runway sweeping 
suction truck. 


Foodstuffs 
Germany 

C. Friedrich Schmitz (importing dis- 
tributor), 112 Gartenstrasse, Frankfurt 
am Main, wishes to purchase direct first- 
quality citrus juices, as well as pine- 
apple juice—in large cans of 5 gallons or 
more, and/or in large barrels with poly- 
ethylene bags of approximately 50 gal- 
lons—excluding Florida juices. 


Lebanon 


General Traders Contractors and Sup- 
pliers (importing distributor, manufac- 
turer’s agent, commission merchant), 25 
P. O. Box 4532, Rue de l’Armee, Beirut, 
wishes to purchase direct and seeks 
agency for first and medium wualities 
of canned foods of all kinds, including 
meat, fruit, and vegetables. 


Gums 


Netherlands 


Algemene , Importassociatie Algoma 
C. V. (importing distributor, manufac- 
turer’s agent, commission merchant), 25 
Johannes Verhulstraat, Amsterdam, 


satel 


wishes to purchase direct and seeks 
agency for chicle gum and base, bubble 
gum and base, carrageen extract, lico. 
rice extract, essential oils, fruit juices, 
and drugs. 


Household Equipment 
Lebanon 

Boustany Bros. (importing distributor, 
manufacturer’s agent, commission mer. 
chant), P. O. Box 3376, Damascus Road, 
Beirut, wishes to purchase direct’ and 
seeks agency for good-quality washing 
machines of different sizes, with wringers 
and ‘centrifugal drying types; all sizes 
of gas ranges for household units, for 
butin and propane gas supplied in cylin- 
ders; all sizes of electric refrigerators 
for household units, with various sizes 
of freezing compartments. 


Paper Raw Materials 


Italy 


Lovisolo Giacomo e figlio Giuseppe— 
Rappresentanze Cartiere Liguri Piemon- 
tesi (importer, exporter, 


wholesaler, . 


OT IER EOE FHT 
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sales agent), 32/28 Via Martiri della | 


Liberta’, Genoa/Pegli, wishes to pur- 


chase direct and seeks agency for raw 


materials for paper mills, including cellu- 
lose, raw, kraft, and bleached, as well 
as waste paper. 


Pharmaceuticals 
Syria 

Abdallah M. Baki (importing distrib- 
utor with exclusive agency rights), Alep- 


po, wishes to purchase direct pharma- 
ceutical products, 


Soaps 
Italy 


S. A. Saponerie Italiane (manufac. 
turer of soap and related products), 55 
via Decumana, Bologna, wishes to pur- 
chase direct deodorants, as well as regu- 
lar types of soap products which can be 
offered for sale to usual purchasers of 
laundry and toilet soap. 


Textiles 
Thailand 

Choon Hua Heng (importing distrib 
utor), 207-209 Chakrawad Road, Bang- 
kok, wishes to purchase direct and seeks 


agency for readymade bed sheets and 
pillow cases, 


Yarns 


Germany 


Frey & Co. (importer, exporter, manu- 
facturer’s agent) 54 Hofaue, Wuppertal- 
Elberfeld, wishes to purchase direct 
cotton and staple fiber yarns exclusively 
from spinning mills. 


AGENCY OPPORTUNITIES 


Aluminum 
Germany 


Magnesium-Gesellschaft m.b.H. (im 
porter, wholesaler), 63 Emscherstrasse, 
Essen-Katernberg, seeks agency on a 
commission basis for U. S. firms produc- 
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ing and/or exporting pure primary 
aluminum, 
Chemicals r 
Panama 

Industrias Amuni (commission agency 
and representation business), Aptdo. 
1180, Colon, seeks agency for chemical 

ts for wholesale and retail stores 

in Panama and other Latin American 
countries, as well as industrial chemicals 
for sale to factories, processing plants, 
and laboratories. 


foodstuffs 
Belgian Congo 

W. F.. Clarke (Gold Coast), Ltd. (com- 
mission agent), B.P. 8353, Leopoldville, 
geeks agency for foodstuffs in general, 
as well as canned fruits and vegetables, 
or a complete line of canned foods of a 
single large brand of good quality. 


England 
Alexander Crichton & Co., Ltd. (im- 


porter of canned goods, dried fruits), 24 


Eastcheap, London, E. C. 3, seeks agency 
for Oregon or Washington prunes, as 


' well as prawns, canned or packed in 


glass jars. 


Inspection 
Thailand 


Pan-Asia Superintendence Corp. (local 
produce surveyor, inspector, and claim 
adjuster), 2238 K Soi Ronggua, Trok 
Chan, Yannawa, Bangkok, seeks to act 
as agent for American surveyors or 


inspectors. 
Vending Machines 


| Sweden 
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Svenska Partilagret (manufacturer’s 
agent, iniporting distributor), 13 Torgga- 


| tan, Goteborg C, is interested in agency 








for good-quality coin operated vending 
machines of modern type, excluding 
musical. Descriptive literature and price- 
lists desired at an early date. 





FOREIGN 
VISITORS 











Belgium 

F. A. Sansens, representing Anc. Ets. 
F. A. Sansens S.A., 28 Boulevard du 
Chateau, Ghent, is interested in con- 
tacting manufacturers of diesel motors, 
compressors, generating sets, and pump- 
ing sets. Scheduled to arrive March 7 
via New York for an 11-week visit. 


U. S. address: c/o John Walter Swen- 


| son, Dry Dock, Foot of Warren St., Jer- 








sey City, N. J. Itinerary: New York, 
Houston, Dallas, Newport (Va.), San 
Francisco, Cleveland, Chicago, and New 
Orleans. 


England 


John R. Barrow, representing Bar- 
tow’s Stores, Ltd. (importer, wholesaler, 
retailer of foodstuffs; producer of cakes, 
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pies, and cooked meats), Corporation St., 
Birmingham, is interested in importation 
of special foods, and wishes to study 
methods of food distribution and the 
accounting involved in the U. S. stores. 
Scheduled to arrive March 5 via New 
York for a 6-week visit. 


U. S. address: c/o British Consulate in 
cities on itinerary: Itinerary: New York, 
Boston, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Chi- 
cago, Detroit, and Houston. 


Hong Kong 


Li Tin Shing, representing I. C. Kong 
& Co. (importer, wholesaler, exporter, 
commission merchant), 226 Prince’s 
Bldg., Hong Kong, is interested in ex- 
porting readymade clothing of wool and 
mixed wool, dacron, and synthetic fiber. 
Scheduled to arrive the middle of March 
via San Francisco for a 6-month visit. 
U. S. address: c/o Mrs. F. Wong, 5313 
Kensington Ave., La Grange IIl. Itiner- 
ary: San Francisco, Los Angeles, Hou- 
ston, Kansas City, Chicago, Philadelphia, 
and New York. 


India 


R. K. Mitra, chairman, Calcutta Port 
Commissioners, 15 Strand Road, Calcut- 
ta 1, is interested in purchasing mechan- 
ical equipment for port operations, and 





Laboratory and... 
(Continued from page 14) 


Supply Mission, 2536 Massachusetts 
Avenue NW., Washington 8, D. C, 


Iran 


Heavy white canvas, 44,600 meters, 
widths ranging from 35 centimeters to 
90 centimeters, with woven red, white, 
and green center strip, 5 centimeters 
wide; bids invited until March 15 by the 
Ministry of Posts, Telegraph, and Tele- 
phone, Tehran.* 

Motor launch, with accessories, for 
harbor duty; speed, 15 knots with 2 
passengers and 440-pound load including 
fuel; capacity, 4 passengers and 1,100 
pounds excluding fuel; fuel reserve for 
5 travel hours; weather protected cabin; 
automobile type motor; bids invited un- 
til April 6 by the Ministry of Posts, 
Telegraph, and Telephone, Tehran, De- 
tailed information may be obtained from 
the Embassy of Iran, 3005 Massachu- 
setts Avenue NW., Washington, D. C, 


Iraq 


X-ray diagnostic generator with diag- 
nostic table; bids invited until March 
25 by the Director General, Iraqi State 
Railways, Baghdad. A deposit of $675 in 
cash or bank guaranty must accom- 
pany bid.* 

Two thousand-kilowatt oil engine gen- 
erating set with switchgear and auxili- 
aries; bids invited until April 14 by the 
Directorate General of Iraqi State Rail- 
ways, Baghdad. Bid documents may be 
had from that authority for $70 a set, 
not refundable. Bids must be accom- 
panied by a deposit or bank guaranty of 
$7,140, 


WORLD TRADE LEADS 


seeks technical information regarding 
port cargo handling equipment. Was 
scheduled to arrive the last week in 
February via New York or Boston for 
a visit of not more than 2 weeks. Itiner- 
ary: Washington, New York, and pos- 
sibly other ports. 





NEW TRADE LISTS 
AVAILABLE 











The Commercial Intelligence Di- 
vision has published the following 
new trade lists of which mimeo- 

raphed copies may be obtained 

y firms domiciled in the United 
States from ihis Division and from 
Department of Commerce Field 
Offices. The price is $2 a list for 
each country. 


Most of these lists are prefaced 
by a brief review of basic trade 
and industry data collected in 
making compilations. All are dated 
January 1957. 
Aircraft and Aeronautical Equipment 


Importers and Dealers—Brazil. 

Aircraft and Aeronautical Equipment 
and Supply Importers and Dealers— 
Ecuador. 

Book, Magazine, and Periodical Im- 
porters and Dealers—Thailand. 

Confectionery Importers, Dealers, and 
Manufacturers—Federal Republic of 
Germany and West Berlin. 

Department Stores—Thailand. 


Dry Goods and Clothing Importers 
and Dealers—Philippines. 

Electrical Supply and Equipment Im- 
porters and Dealers—Australia. 

Hide and Skin Importers, Dealers, and 
Exporters—Mexico. 

Instrument, Professional and Scien- 
tific, Importers and Dealers—Hong Kong. 

Machinery Importers and Distribu- 
tors—Philippines. 

Meat Packing, Sausage, and Casings 
—Thailand. 

Musical Instrument Importers 
Dealers—Republic of Panama. 

Musical Instrument Importers and 
Dealers—Thailand. 


and 





Union of South Africa . 


Rectifier sets, tender No. C.7097; non- 
ferrous overhead track equipment fit- 
tings, tender No. C.7107; and switch- 
gear and transformers, tender No. 7124. 
Bids invited until March 14 by the Chair- 
man of the Tender Board, P.O. Box 
7784, Johannesburg. Telegraphic address: 
Sarten, Johannesburg.* 

Uruguay 

Chemical research laboratory equip- 
ment, tender No. 3561; bids invited until 
March 21 by Administracion Nacional 
de Combustibles, Alcohol y Portland 
(ANCAP) Casilla de Correo 1090 Mon- 
tevideo. Only individuals or firms legally 
established in Uruguay may participate 
in public bids. Others may enter bids 
through their Uruguayan agent or rep- 
resentative. Bid doctiment in Spanish.* 
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Greek Straw-Pulp Mill for Sale 


Tenders for purchase of a straw-pulp 
mill already under construction 3.5 
kilometers northwest of Larissa, Greece, 
are invited by the Economic Develop- 
ment Financing Organization (EDFO), 
of Athens. Deadline for the submission 
of tenders has been established as 
March 31, 1958. 

The sale reportedly includes build- 
ings and the existing mechanical equip- 
ment. EDFO stipulates, however, that 
the purchaser undertake the completion 
and operation of the plant at its pres- 
ent location. The proposed plant is ex- 
pected to produce annually 8,000 tons 
of pulp, bleached by the neutral sulfite 
process. The raw material to be used is 
wheat straw. 

According to EDFO, payment may 
be: Cash for the purchase of the plant 
with the investor using his own funds 
for its completion and operation; cash 
for the purchase of the plant with 
EDFO Joan financing for its completion 
and operation; or credit for purchase 
of the plant with further financing 
through an EDFO loan for its comple- 
tion and operation. 

A copy of the tender announcement 





French Association 
~ Seeks Agreements 


Union des Producteurs Industriels de 
Chatellerault, an association of French 
manufacturers and industrialists in the 
department of Vienne, has expressed an 
interest in concluding licensing or 
working agreements with U. §S. firms 
on behalf of its membership, for the 
production and distribution of patented 
U. S. products in France. 

Composed of medium-sized foundries, 
metallurgical plants, and manufacturers 
of such items as household appliances, 
plastic articles, sewing machines, bi- 
cycles, étc., the union, located in central 
France, seeks licensing or _ working 
agreements with American manufac- 
turers engaged in related activity. 

Details of the union’s activities with 
a list of its member companies outlin- 
ing the facilities available to U. S. 
firms contemplating the establishment 
of a manufacturing branch in France 
are available upon request from 
Georges Lavarard, general manager, 36 
avenue du President-Wilson, Chatelle- 
rault, Vienne, France. 





U. 8S. exports of American-Egyptian 
cotton were 913 bales of 500 pounds 
gross (862 running bales) during No- 
vember 1957 the Foreign Agricultural 
Service reports. 

Exports in October were only 53 
bales, but in November 1956 they 
amounted to 4,173 bales. 


containing specifications of the proposed 
project as well as a detailed description 
of the existing buildings and lists of 
the mechanical equipment of the plant 
is available for review on loan from the 
Investment Development Division, Bu- 
reau of Foreign Commerce, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C. Tenders should be mailed direct 
to the Economic Development Financ- 
ing Organization (EDFO), 8 Dragat- 
saniou Street, Athens, Greece. 


Tourist Hotels for 
Sale in Austria 


Two hotels in Bad Gastein, Austria, 
site of the 1958 World Ski Champion- 
ships, are offered for sale by the real 
estate firm, Oesterreichische Realitae- 
ten-Aktiengesellschaft, of Vienna. 

The Hotel Lotringen, having facilities 
for 50 beds and space for an additional 
20, is said to be centrally located in 
Bad Gastein, to be well furnished, and 
to have central heating. 

Hotel an der Kaiser Wilhelms Prom- 
enade reportedly has facilities for 80 
beds, and is available either with or 
without furnishings. 

Both hotels have concessions for the 
use of some 18 radioactive thermal 
springs located in Bad Gastein. The city 
itself is said to be one of Austria’s top- 
ranking and most fashionable spas, 
counting an average of 60,000 tourists a 
year. 

Interested parties are invited to cor- 
respond direct with Friedrich Radnit- 
sky, Oesterreichische Realitaeten-Akti- 
engeselischaft, Zweignieder-lassung 
Wein, 2 Heidenschuss, Vienna 1, Aus- 
tria. 








Tin Mine in Nigeria 
Offered for Sale 


John Hally, Scottish mining 
engineer, and owner of a tin, 
columbite, and monazite mine lo- 
cated on the Jos Plateau in north- 
ern Nigeria, wants to interest a 
U. S. firm or individual in the pur- 
chase of that mine. 

Mr. Hally reportedly produces 
and exports substantial quantities 
of the minerals, particularly tin 
and monazite. Approximately 350 
persons are employed at the mine, 
which is said to be under com- 
petent management. 

Interested firms are invited to 
correspond with John Hally, Clare- 
mont Grove, Alloa, Clackmannan- 
shire, Scotland, 











Industriat Property 
For Sale in Canada 


United States firms wishing to estab- 
lish manufacturing operations in Canada 
may be interested in two factory sites 
offered for sale or lease in Berthierville, 
Quebec, Canada. 

Dr. Ulysse Laferriere, the mayor of 
Berthierville, is interested in the de- 
velopment of the area and thus is en- 
couraging the establishment of indus- 
trial enterprises there. Berthierville is 
45 miles from Montreal and 3 miles 
from the Sorel Harbor. 

The two plants, now untenanted, may 
be utilized for any type of industry, 
They cover approximately 169,000 
square feet and 85,000 square feet, re- 
spectively, and aré said to be in good 
condition and equipped with fire-pre- 
vention sprinklers. Adequate local labor 
is available. 

A report covering a survey of Ber- 
thierville, presented by the mayor, is 
available for review on loan from the 
Investment Development Division, Bu- 
reau of Foreign Commerce, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C. Interested firms also are invited 
to direct their inquiries to BFC’s In- 
vestment Development Division. 


Netherlands Firm Offers 
Services to Investors 


A. C. Fraser & Co./E. Suermondt & 
Zoonen & Co., of Rotterdam, offers a 
variety of services to U. S. firms inter- 
ested in introducing their products in 
the European Common Market area, or 
wishing to establish assembly or produc- 
tion facilities in semiprocessing their 
products in Western European countries 
in the field of tools, equipment, chemi- 
cals, and related products. 

The firm reportedly is well qualified 
to undertake surveys to determine mar- 
ket potential, site locations, labor, etc., 
and offers to provide financial assist- 
ance and technical advice to promote 
sales of American products and to ex- 
pand market areas. The Netherlands 
company claims to have a staff of tech- 
nical experts experienced in the field of 
government regulations and require- 
ments. 

Should sufficient interest be shown in 
its services, a representative of the com- 
pany will visit the United States for per- 
sonal discussion and further negotia- 
tions. 

Supplemental data are available for 
review on loan from the Investment De- 
velopment Division, Bureau of Foreign 





Commerce, U. S. Department of Com- ° 


merce, Washington 25, D. C. 

Inquiries should be addressed to A. C. 
Fraser & Co./E. Suermondt & Zoonen & 
Co., Westersingel 84, Rotterdam, Neth- 
erlands. 
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AMA To Review Foreign 
Operations Financing 


Private and governmental sources 
of financial aid for American com- 
panies doing business abroad will 
be described at a briefing session 
on financing foreign operations to 
be conducted by the American 
Management Association at its 
headquarters in the Sheraton- 
Astor Hotel in New York March 
31-April 2. 

A comprehensive review of the 
credits, loans, guarantees, and 
other financial assistance offered 
by government and private insti- 
tutions and suggestions as to how 
industry can make the most effec- 
tive use of these services will be 
provided at the meeting. 

More than thirty speakers from 
more than a dozen companies and 
U. S. Government and internation- 
al agencies will take part in the 
program, which is designed pri- 
marily for executives of American 
companies interested in expanding 
their international trade or opera- 
tions. 











English Engineers 
Want U. S. License 


The precision engineering firm, 
Mitchell Hydraulics, Ltd., specializing 
in the design and production of hydrau- 
lic control valves and parts for guided 
missiles, pumps, aircraft undercarriage 
parts, etc., is interested in a licensing 
arrangement with a U. S. firm for the 
manufacture in England of speciality 


engineering products for which its 
facilities are adaptable. 

The present factory, erected in 1956, 
covers an area of 10,000 square feet, 
and includes a complete machine tool 
shop, drawing and design department, 
inspection department, etc. The firm 
indicates that an additional 2% acres 
are available for further expansion as 
well as all necessary capital require- 
ments. 


The company is interested in the man- 
ufacture of any product or in compo- 
nents requiring precision engineering 
skill. 


A list of equipment and machine 
tools now in use by the firm is avail- 
able for review on loan from the In- 
vestment Development Division, Bureau 
of Foreign Commerce, U. S. Department 
of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

Interested parties also are invited 
to correspond with E. G. James, man- 
aging director, Mitchell Hydraulics, 
Ltd., Albert Drive, Sheerwater, Woking, 
Surrey, England, 
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Scottish Machinery 
Firm To Diversify 


Douglas Fraser & Sons, Ltd., Scottish 
engineering company manufacturing 
jute textile machinery, special purpose 
machines, machine tools, gear reduction 
units, etc., wishes to expand and diver- 
sify activities to include a U. S. line 
of products. 


The firm is interested in concluding 
a licensing arrangement with a U. S. 
firm for the manufacture and distribu- 
tion in the United Kingdom, the Com- 
monwealth area, and Europe, of a new 
line of products having an expanding 
market and to which its facilities are 
adaptable. Sufficient capital is said to 
be available for the proposed expansion 
program. 

The company, located on the East 
Coast of Scotland, reportedly operates 
well-equipped iron and _ nonferrous 
foundries, and engineering shops—ma- 
chining, heat-treatment, fabricating, 
forging, and assembly shops. A compe- 
tent team of development, design, and 
production engineers and about 1,000 
factory workers are employed, accord- 
ing to the firm. 


The plant, covering an area of 714 
acres, has facilities suitable for batch 
production of processed machinery such 
as packaging, printing, and textile. 

Interested firms are invited to corre- 
spond with Hugh Fraser, director, 
Douglas Fraser & Sons, Ltd., Westburn 
Works, Arbroath, Scotland. 





Italian Company 
Plans Expansion 


Comerio Ercole, S.p.A., manufacturer 
and exporter of machinery for the tex- 
tile, rubber, plastics, and paper indus- 
tries in Italy, seeks an arrangement with 
a U. S. firm for the manufacture in 
Italy of a new line of related machinery. 


The firm desires technical know-how 
for expansion of its paper and textile 
machinery output, and a licensing ar- 
rangement for the manufacture of 
chilled cast-iron rollers. 


The plant, located 18 miles northeast 
of Milan, covers an area of 400,000 
square feet. The company maintains a 
staff of engineers and technicians, and 
employs approximately 1,200 persons. 
According to the firm, 70 percent of its 
total output is exported. 

A brochure describing the company’s 
products and plant layout, and photo- 
graphs of the plant and some of its 
machinery, are available for review on 
loan from the Investment Development 
Division, Bureau of Foreign Commerce, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. Interested firms also 
are invited to correspond with Comerio 
Ereole, S.p.A., Via S. Pellico 3, Busto 
Arsizio, Varese Province, Italy. 
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Australian Firm Offers 
Harvester License 


The Australian firm, Grasslands, Farm- 
ing Equipment, Villawood, New South 
Wales, offers manufacturing rights for 
the production and sale in the United 
States of the Grasslands Forage Har-— 
vester. 

Established in 1947 to develop and 
manufacture a _ specialized range of 
grass-farming equipment suited to Aus- 
tralian conditions, the Grasslands For- 
age Harvester is the result of research 
in this field. 

One of the special features of the 
harvester, according to the manufac- 
turer, is a one-piece forage chopper 
self-emptying bunker, which can be 
operated by low-horsepower tractors . 
using a minimum of labor and ancillary 
equipment. A U. S. patent application 
is pending. 

Rex Schoefell, owner and managing 
director of the company, plans a trip to 
the United States in April and May for 
personal negotiations with firms expres- 
pede interest in a possible licensing 

gement. He tentatively plans to 
visit California, Nebraska, Wisconsin, 
and New York. 

Supplemental data describing the 
forage harvester are available for re- 
view on loan from the Investment De- 
velopment Division, Bureau of Foreign 
Commerce, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 

Interested firms also are invited to 
correspond direct with Mr. Schoefell, 
Grasslands Farming Equipment, 25-27 
Fairfield Street, Villawood, N.S.W., 
Australia, through the Australian Con- 


sulate General in San Francisco or New 
York. 





South African Engineering 


Concern Seeks License 

Ernest Penn Engineering Co. (Pty), 
Ltd., of Capetown, mechanical engineer- 
ing concern, wishes to be licensed by a 
U. S. firm for the manufacture and dis- 
tribution in South Africa and surround- 
ing territories of an American line of 
of products to which its facilities are 
adaptable. 

The plant, said to be modern and fully 
equipped, contains machinery which 
could be adapted to the production of 
a number of articles, such as centrifu- 
gal irrigation pumps, etc. 

An illustrated brochure, describing 
the various services and types of ma- 
chinery owned by the company, is avail- 
able for review on loan from the Invest- 
ment Development Division, Bureau of 
Foreign Commerce, U. S. Department 
of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

Interested firms also are invited to 
correspond with J, I. Chapman, director, 
Ernest Penn Engineering Co. (Pty), 
Ltd., 3d Avenue (P. O. Box 32), Elsies 
River, Capetown, South Africa. 
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Yugoslav Group Seeks 
U. §. Collaboration 


INGRA, Industrial Export Association 
of Yugoslavia, wishes to contact U. S. 
firms interested in entering the Yugo- 
slav and other foreign markets. The 
‘firm wants particularly to discuss, with 
potential investors, cooperative produc- 
tion, export, and credit arrangements. 

INGRA, an industrial. and construc- 
tion export and research association 
which coordinates the work of a num- 
ber of important Yugoslav firms, is said 
to be the only firm of its kind in Yugo- 
slavia. It claims to be in a position to 
assist U. S. firms in all trading matters. 

The firm seeks U. S. financial assist- 
ance through medium-term loans, as 
well as technical know-how, for the 
joint production of components for engi- 
neering projects primarily in Yugoslavia 
and in third countries, and for the joint 
development of bids for the various pro- 
posed projects. INGRA also seeks de- 
velopment arrangements using U. S. 
patents, in connection with or without 
joint production arrangements, and the 
exchange of managerial and technical 
experts and technical assistance. 

The Yugoslav association indicates it 
is prepared to undertake all types of 
large-scale projects. According to the 
firm, its recently expanded organization 
has four specialized departments—sec- 
tions for electric power equipment, se- 
rial production, industrial equipment 
and metal construction, and geological 
and project works. 

A listing of the associated works and 
enterprises of INGRA is available for 
review on loan from the Investment 
Development Division, Bureau of For- 
eign Commerce, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. In- 
terested firms also are invited to cor- 
respond with INGRA, Industrial Export 
Association, Trg. J. Vilahovica 2 (P. O. 
B. 487), Zagreb, Yugoslavia. 





Canadian Drug Firm Plans 
Expansion, Diversification 


The Montreal drug firm, Mowatt & 
Moore, Ltd., specializing in the produc- 
tion of crude drugs, has indicated its 
desire to expand and diversify produc- 
tion to include an American line of 
pharmaceutical products. 

The firm is particularly interested in 
getting manufacturing rights for the 
production and distribution in Canada 
of new pharmaceutical products not at 
present on the Canadian market. 

The firm, said to be well organized 
and capable of expanding its production 
with existing equipment, also has facili- 
ties for the final processing or packag- 
ing of drug products. 

Interested firms are invited to cor- 
respond with W. R. Telfer, president and 
* general manager, Mowatt & Moore, Ltd., 
64 Prince Street, Montreal, Canada. 
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Industrial Sites on 
Seaway Available 


U. S. manufacturers contemplating 
the establishment of branch operations 
which will have access to the St. Law- 
rence Seaway upon its completion in 
1959 are invited to consider the Va- 
rennes-Vercheres-Contrecoeur area near 
Montreal, 


According to the Montreal real es- 
tate firm of Joseph C. Pardo, Ltd., 
choice industrial sites are available 
along a 14-mile section which adjoins 
both the St. Lawrence River and the 
Seaway. Popularly known as Quebec’s 
Golden Triangle, the area reportedly 
has adequate service facilities for any 
type of major industry including rolling 
mills and other heavy steel construction 
enterprises. 

A brochure describing the area is 
available for review on loan from the 
Investment Development Division, Bu- 
reau of Foreign Commerce, U. S. De- 


partment of Commerce, Washington 
a, .D. ©. 
Aerial photographs, topographic 


maps, hydrographic charts, etc., also 
are available upon request from Joseph 
C. Pardo, 646 Carleton Avenue, West- 
mount, Montreal, Quebec, Canada. 


Patent Rights on Vibration 
Device Offered in U. K. 


Patent rights for the production and 
sale in the United States of a high-fre- 
quency vibrating device are offered by 
the English company, Flexible Drives 
(Gilmans), Ltd., of Smethwick. 

The company, engaged in the manue- 
facture of flexible shaft machines, ro- 
tary burs, permanent way equipment, 





‘ couver 4, B. C., Canada. 


——e 


and tube and surface scaling machine 
and allied accessories, has perfected q 
device which reportedly can obtain 10. | 
000 to 15,000 vibrations a minute from | 
a spindle rotating at approximately | 
3,000 revolutions a minute. The mechan. | 
ism does not require the use of gears, | 
belt drive, or the principle of planetary | 
rotation. 

The principle, according to the firm, | 
is applicable to such equipment as flex. © 
ible shaft concrete vibrating needles, vi. | 
brating tampers, tables, etc. An applica. 
tion for U. S. patent has been filed. 

Interested firms are invited to corre. 
spond direct with D.W.R. Walker, man. 
aging director, Flexible Drives (Gil 
mans), Ltd., 195 High Street, Smeth. 
wick, Staffordshire, England. 








Canadian Engineering Firm 
Wants License Agreement | 


Vivian Diesels & Munitions, Ltd., cus- 
tom manufacturing engineers and de. 
signers of special equipment for the 
pulp, paper, lumber, and petroleum in- 
dustries, and for hydroelectric develop. 
ment, is interested in a licensing agree- 
ment with an American manufacturer 
for the production in Western Canada 
of pumps, compressors, oil-drilling | 
equipment, and other general industrial 
items. 

Located at Vancouver, the compart | 
specializes in the manufacture of chip 
pers, barkers, cranes, and water con- 
trol gates. Plant facilities covering an 
area of 60,000 square feet are said to be 
completely modern and to include a ma- 
chine tool shop, overhead traveling 
cranes, etc. 

Details concerning current operations 
and facilities available will be furnished 
upon request by Vivian Diesels & Muni- 
tions, Ltd., 1660 Station Street, Van- 





——————— 
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VENEZUELA 


conditions and outlook 
for United States investors 


. . . A handbook of basic background information 
prepared by the Bureau of Foreign Commerce... 


$1.25 
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or from the Superintendent of Documents, U. S$. 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
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Extension of Reciprocal Trade 


Agreements Program Asked 


The statement of the Honorable Sinclair Weeks, Secretary of Com- 
merce, before the Committee on Ways and Means, House of Representa- 
tives, Monday, February 17, 1958, concerning the extension of the recip- 
pocal trade agreements program, is as SOnOWE: 


Mr. Chairman— 


I am here to urge legislation to make 
jobs and to protect jobs—the jobs of 
more than four and a half million Amer- 
ican workers whose livelihood is provid- 
ed by world trade. 

I have come before the Committee to 
urge favorable consideration of H. R. 
10368, introduced by Chairman Mills, 
and its companion measures introduced 
by Congressmen Kean, Frelinghuysen 
and Chamberlain, which would amend 
and extend present trade agreements 
legislation. The purpose of this bill in 
general is to extend for a period of 5 
years the President’s authority to enter 
into trade agreements with other coun- 
tries, and to give the President certain 
to reduce United 
States tariff rates in return for recip- 
rocal concessions by foreign countries. 


The trade agreements program, given 
its close and direct relationship to our 
economic welfare and national security, 
by its very nature deserves bi-partisan 
support. The President in his Message 
to Congress on January 30, urged adop- 
tion of this legislation and said: 


“The enactment of this legislation— 


unweakened by amendments of a kind- 


that would impair its effectiveness—is 
essential to our national economic inter- 
est, to our security, and to foreign rela- 
tions.”’ 

I am here to tell you how all of this 
affects our economy, but I warn you 
that the Soviet Union’s new global eco- 
nomic drive puts to hazard our favor- 
able trade posture, menaces'free world 
unity and jeopardizes the foundation of 
peace. 

These ominous new factors introduce 
logical grounds for those with previous 
doubts about reciprocal trade to re-ex- 
amine their position. Even more, these 
developments provide impelling reasons 
for everyone—in sheer self-interest in 
security—to consider extension as a 
means of strengthening that security. 

It’s either more trade or more 
trouble. 

If these conclusions are correct and 
if this legislation is good for the coun- 
try, it should be adopted by the Con- 
gress. Because I thoroughly and com- 
pletely believe the legislation is not only 
good for the country but essential in 
the national interest, I am here to open 
the discussion and present the evidence. 

Let me first point out that the respon- 
sibilities of the Secretary of Commerce, 
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as set forth in the statute, are to foster, 
promote and develop the foreign and 
domestic commerce of the United 
States. Obviously in doing this the needs 
of all segments of American business 
and industry must be taken into con- 
sideration. 

All segments include both those who 
produce for export and those who have 
little or no interest in foreign markets. 
It includes those who depend heavily 
on imported commodities and _ those 
whose goods must compete with im- 
ports in the U. S. market. It includes 
all who process, transport and distribute 
our exports and our imports, as well as 
those with a vital stake in our overseas 
investments. I spell it out in this man- 
ner to make clear that in formulating 
the judgments which I am communicat- 
ing to you, I have, I think, considered 
the interests of all sectors of American 
business. 

With world trade an ever more im- 
portant part of our economic life, the 
Department of Commerce is playing an 
increasingly significant role in the for- 
mulation of our foreign trade policies. 
Recently the President strengthened 
Commerce’s role in trade agreement 
matters and in foreign economic ques- 
tions generally by creating a Cabinet- 
level Trade Policy Committee, chaired 
by the Secretary of Commerce. 


This Committee, already in operation, 
directl¥ advises the President in the 
administration of the trade agreements 
program. The recommendations made to 
the President by this Committee, under 
Commerce leadership, will include ac- 
tion in escape clause cases. It will guide 
the direction of GATT negotiations and 
it will be consulted on the proposed 
composition and membership of the del- 
egation to the GATT. The Committee 
will review and advise the President 
upon all recommendations of the inter- 
departmental Trade Agreements Com- 
mittee, and will be consulted in all 
other situations that influence this 
country’s posture in world trade. Crea- 
tion of the Trade Policy Committee re- 
flects the fact that our domestic eco- 
nemic situation is receiving due weight 
when decisions on international ques- 
tions are taken. 

The very fact that the Seeretary of 
Commerce has been asked by the Presi- 
dent to present to the Congress the Ad- 
ministration’s trade proposals reveals 
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the increasing responsibilities in this 
field of the Department with wide ex- 
perience and understanding of the prob- 
lems of private industry. 


Record High Level 
Of Trade 


Let me first say a few words about 
the increasingly high level of our total 
trade, which reached a record high in 
1957, and the relationship of our trade 
picture to other important segments of 
our economy. 

(1) Exports of manufactured prod- 
ucts, raw materials, and foodstuffs in 
1957 (exclusive of military aid) reached 
the staggering total of 19% billion dol- 
lars (approx.)—the highest in our na- 
tion’s history. 

During the same year, imports in the 
same categories totalled 13 billion dol- 
lars (approx.). 

A recital of figures of this magnitude 
must immediately convince anyone of 
the great importance of this trade to 
our economy as a whole. 

(2) Foreign trade provides the live- 
lihood for at least 44% million Ameri- 
can workers, or about 7% of our labor 
force. This figure includes those engaged 
directly or indirectly in production or 
service for export, or in the distribution 
of imports, or in the first factory proc- 
essing of imported materials. 

Our exports of goods and services 
currently represent about 6% of the 
nation’s output. The value of U. S. goods 
marketed ‘abroad in ’56 exceeded the 
value of: Ali consumer purchases of 
automobiles, parts and accessories; or 
all residential non-farm construction; 
or all consumer purchases of furniture 
and household equipment. 

Around 9% of our entire output of 
movable goods was exported in 1956. 
For example, we exported: 11% of our 
machine tools; 19% of our production 
of trucks; and 26% of our construction 
and mining equipment. 

I am giving you examples from the 
field of manufactured products in which 
I have special responsibilities. 

My understanding is that later Sec- 
retary Benson will give this Committee 
examples of even higher export per- 
centages for agricultural commodities. 


Reciprocal Trade Agreements 
Role In Trade 


A recital of trade developments leads 
me to the part which the reciprocal 
trade agreements program has played— 
in my estimation a significant and con- 
stantly increasing role. 

In a real sense, however, an exami- 
nation of developments during the past 
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« five years or so is the first opportunity 


we have had to really judge the pro- 
gram and the trend, Before this, World 
War II with its aftermath and the Ko- 
rean War had so distorted world trade, 
had so increased the need of many 
countries for imports, and so reduced 
their ability to export, that the effects 
of reciprocal duty reductions were tem- 
porarily overshadowed during this pe- 
riod. 

By looking at the last® five years 
when economic conditions have become 
more normal in most countries, we can 
see better what has happened during 
a period when tariff rates have again 
become an important factor in trade. 
In this way we can form some idea of 
the worth of a program under which 
we and all our important trading part- 
ners have reciprocally lowered many 
duties. 

Let me first present to you a chart 
in which we have compared, under the 
heading of “Exports and Imports of 
Finished Manufactures in Constant 1956 
Dollars,” the trend of exports and duti- 
able imports, The export total has been 
arrived at by subtracting the total value 
of our foreign aid grants. 

The really significant factor to be 
noted is the tremendous increase of our 
exports of finished manufactures in the 
last five-year period as contrasted in 
this particular field with a relatively 
small increase in dutiable imports of 
the same category of goods. 


Trends in Particular 
Commodities 


In somewhat more detail let me now 
refer to several charts depicting trends 
of the last five years in exports and im- 
ports of particular types of commodi- 
ties. For this purpose, I am choosing 
examples from industries whose prod- 
ucts are both exported and imported on 
a significant scale. I am including sev- 
eral industries whose spokesmen have 
been known to complain publicly about 
competitive imports, even though their 
products are exported in much larger 
volume than they are imported. 

As I look at the figures I wonder if 
such spokesmen are bearing in mind 
the stake which their own industries 
have in the maintenance of export mar- 
kets, and if they realize how much they 
themselves might risk should the United 
States follow short-sighted policies lead- 
ing to shrinkage of our markets abroad. 

Let us look, for example, at our chem- 
ical trade, In 1953, we exported about 
900 million dollars worth of chemicals 
and allied products and imported some 
450 million dollars worth, Our exports 
of chemicals have risen steadily, and 
by 1957 totalled 1% billion dollars— 
roughly 70% above the 1953 level. Our 
imports, on the other hand, have re- 
mained at or below the 1953 level 
tHroughout this period. 

This does not strike me as the record 
of an industry in dire jeopardy from 
import competition. Rather, it suggests 
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an industry with a vital stake in keep- 
ing as clear as possible its channels to 
export markets. 


One of the most important single 
classes of United States exports is in- 
dustrial and business machinery. Such 
exports have risen from about 1.7 bil- 
lion dollars in 1953 to more than 2.6 
billion dollars in 1957. Imports of in- 
dustrial machinery, although acquiring 
some consequence in the past decade, 
have risen much less since 1953, from 
150 to 280 million dollars a year. 


Similarly, while imports of iron and 
steel-mill products have held steady at 
roughly 200 million dollars both in 1953 
and in 1957, over the same span, ex- 
ports of steel products approximately 
doubled—moving from about 560 mil- 
lion dollars to more than 1,100 million 
dollars. 

For several decades, the automobile 
industry has been one of our major ex- 
porters. Much attention has _ recently 
been attracted, therefore, by the rise 
of foreign passenger cars in our import 
trade, from slightly more than 50 mil- 
lion dollars in 1953 to well over 300 mil- 
lion dollars in 1957. What has not been 
so widely noticed is that U. S. exports 
of autos, parts, and accessories have 
risen over the same period By an even 
larger amount, from just under 1 billion 
dollars to nearly 1.3 billion dollars, As 
in the other cases just cited, this two- 
way exchange reflects primarily a high 
degree of industrial specialization from 
which both we and our trading partners 
realize substantial gains. 

Still another industry in which our 
exports have grown rapidly is paper 
manufacturing. Exports of paper and 
paper products have risen by more than 
60% since 1953. To be sure, our im- 
ports of paper and paper manufactur- 
ers (exclusive of newsprint, for which 
we rely chiefly on foreign supplies) have 
risen by a similar percentage, but they 
remain Jess than one-third as large as 
corresponding exports. 

Now Jet me turn to cotton textiles, 
where the trade picture does not look 
as good as some of the others. Imports 
of cotton manufacturers doubled from 
75 million dollars in 1953 to 154 million 
dollars in 1956, and amounted to about 
135 million dollars last year. Over the 
same interval, exports of cotton man- 
ufacturers have declined somewhat, from 
272 million dollars in 1953 to about 250 
million dollars in 1957. But we should 
not lose sight of the overall picture, in 
which U. S. cotton textile exports re- 
main nearly twice as large as imports. 

Imports represents a quite small pro- 
portion of our total consumption of cot- 
ton textiles. Figures showing the ratio 
of imports to domestic production are 
not available for cotton manufactures 
as a whole, but there are some data for 
particluar sectors. In the case of cot- 
ton broad woven fabrics, an important 
segment, foreign supplies were proba- 
bly not over 2% of domestic production 
in 1957. For textile mill product and 
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apparel industries as a whole, includ. 
ing cotton and other materials, it ig 
estimated that imports amounted to 3 
to 342% of our domestic production. 

Finally, in this connection, I would 
remind you of our recent efforts in 
bringing to the attention of the Japa. 
nese the implications of the very rapid 
rise in U. S. imports of cotton textiles 
which was under way a few years ago, 
The Japanese decided to limit their ex. 
ports of such products to us, and I be. 
lieve that this voluntary action on the 
part of Japan has worked well in the 
interests of both countries. 


In a’ world as complex as ours, in 
which a variety of factors affect trade, 
it is difficult to isolate the effects on 
trade of any one influence. It is clear 
that many things in addition to the re. 
ciprocal trade agreements program have 
played a part in these favorable devel- 
opments which I have described. But 
while it would be incorrect to ‘attribute 
these advances solely to the reciprocal 
trade agreements program, it is down- 
right wrong to condemn a program un- 
der which such spectacular strides have 
been achieved. We may not be able to 
measure precisely the part played by 
the program in expanding our exports, 
but these were the rules under which 
the game was played while our trade 
was making such outstanding progress, 
In the light of the results how can. one 
say the rules are bad? 


Free Traders and 
Protectionists 


It seems to me that thoughtful peo- 
ple cannot fail to be impressed by the 
trading history of recent years, Cer- 
.tainly these developments have influ- 
enced my own thinking and taken in 
conjunction with other cardinal facts 
in today’s world—the Soviet threat, the 
compelling need for Free World unity 
in the fact of that threat, and the crea- 
tion of economic entities such as the 
Europen Common Market—they are 
compelling arguments for continuing 
the program. 

Don’t infer from this that I’ve become 
a free-trader; I’m no more a free-trader 
than I am a hardshell protectionist. 
Basically, I consider myself a moderate, 
and I feel that the bill under considera- 
tion is one a moderate can wholeheart- 
edly support. 

Mr. Chairman, I say categorically to 
the Committee what I have said many 
times before, that there is nothing to 
be gained in this picture by having 
free traders and protectionists scream- 
ing imprecations at each other. If either 
side wins the battle outright, both sides 
will lose it; and the only possible thing 
that can be done today in this country 
is to exhibit a little give and take and 
approach this trade problem in a mod- 
erate manner, to the end that we may 
build for the future on a'‘solid founda- 
tion. 

A basic reason we are anxious to ex- 
port is that by exporting we earn the 
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means to pay for our imports, The same 
reason is equally applicable to our trad- 
ing partners. They want and need to 
obtain from us a wide range of goods, 
ysually because our products are bet- 
ter, or more readily available, or cheap- 
er, In order to buy, however, they must 
earn the wherewithal to cover their 

, and that is why they con- 
sider it so vital to sell their goods and 
seryices to us. If we do not buy from 

m, they cannot buy from us. If they 
could not buy from us the goods they 
need, they would have to find substitute 
sources, while our own efficient export 
industries, cut off from their important 
overseas markets, would experience 
great difficulties because they had lost 
their customers. 

Our exporting industries are, as I 
pave described, very important; and 
difficulties they might experience would 
have noticeable repercussions through- 
out the entire economy. 

We think a great deal in this coun- 
try about protection. However, as we 
give a measure of protection against 
hurtful foreign competition we had bet- 
ter begin to think of affording a meas- 
ure of protection to our vitally impor- 
tant export trade as well. 

There are those who profess to see 
no connection between our imports and 


| our exports, who say we could continue 


to sell even though we refuse to buy. I 
think they are wrong. A private citizen 
who cannot sell his products soon has 
to reduce his own purchases. In the 
same manner, a nation which cannot 
find export markets for its own prod- 
ucts must soon cut down on its pur- 
chases even though the products pur- 
chased play a vital role in its economic 
life. Nor can our future trade be limited 
to what foreigners can earn by selling 
us wholly noncompetitive products, such 
as coffee or bananas. 


European Common 


Market 


The objective of this bill is to reduce 
obstacles to our exports and imports 
and .thereby encourage international 


_ trade and heightened economic activity 


in Our industries which depend directly 
or indirectly on trade. A recent develop- 
ment abroad illustrates very well the 
importance of our following consistent, 
forward looking trading policies in our 
wn economic self-interest. I refer to 
the creation at the beginning of this 
year of the European Economic Com- 
munity—the so-called European Com- 
mon Market. Here 6 European coun- 
tries, with a combined population almost 
tqual to ours and a combined national 
product about one-third of our own, 
are in process of forming a new eco- 
nomic grouping. 

When the Common Market is ulti- 
Mately achieved, in 12 to 15 years, -all 
fities on the internal flow of goods 
within this Community will have been 
diminated. Beginning in about four 
years the participants will take the first 
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steps to apply a common customs tariff 
to the outside world, including the 
United States. If the Common Market 
works as planned, the participating 
countries will ultimately enjoy a higher 
standard of living than they would 
otherwise have been able to attain, 
They will reach these higher living 
standards only if industry and agricul- 


‘ture in the Common Market countries 


become more efficient and more pro- 
ductive—more competitive, if you will. 

A Europe where economic activity is 
heightened, where more goods and serv- 
ices are being produced and consumed, 
will clearly offer greater trading oppor- 
tunities to U. S. business. We need only 
look at what has happened to our ex- 
ports to these same 6 countries during 
recent years, when European economic 
recovery made such remarkable strides, 
to get an idea of the close connection 
between economic activity abroad and 
the levels of our trade. During 1953 our 
exports to these 6 countries totalled 1.5 
billion dollars; in 1957 we exported to 
them 3.2 billion dollars worth of goods. 

The extent to which we can benefit 
from these enlarged opportunities will 
depend upon the tariff rates ultimately 
adopted by the European Economic 
Community. The Community stands 
ready to adjust individual rates in re- 
turn ,for reciprocal concessions by its 
trading: partners. To my mind, it is ex- 
tremely desirable for the President to 
have authority in this field which will 
enable us to maintain and expand our 
export markets in this vitally impor- 
tant area of the world, The countries of 
the European Common Market will be 
developing their uniform tariff over the 
next 5 years and will be placing it in 
effect at the close of that time. A 5-year 
extension of the Trade Agreements Act, 
as provided in H. R. 10368, will give the 
President needed authority and flexi- 
bility to negotiate throughout this im- 
portant period. p 

In the words of the President, him- 
self, “Such an extension with the tariff 
reduction authority to be requested is 
necessary to carry the trade agreements 
program through the early formative 
years of (this) European economic com- 
munity and strengthen our ability to 
further vital American interests there 
and elsewhere in the world.” It is ob- 
vious that the crucial period in deter- 
mining future trade patterns will occur 
during the next five years. It will be 
tragic if American industry is penalized 
by appearance of indecision which most 
certainly will result from a prospective 
change in trade policy during the five 
year period. 

At the same time, the United King- 
dom and most other Western European 
countries not in the Community are 
considering ways to associate them- 
selves with the Common Market to form 
a still wider Free Trade Area. If this 
endeavor succeeds, our need for ade- 
quate powers in this field will be even 
more urgent, 


Safeguards to American 
Industry 


I have been stressing the general de- 
sirability of an expanded foreign trade, 
and our need in this connection for the 
authority conferred by this legislation. 
I want to stress equally my belief that 
when we work for increased trade we 
have a clear duty to see to it that we 
do not grant tariff reductions which 
cause serious injury to individual seg- 
ments of American business. I believe 
the safeguards contained in the present 
legislation, as reinforced by H. R. 10368, 
fully meet this essential need, It is be- 
cause I am the one hand convinced of 
the desirability of expanded trade, and 
on the other of the adequacy of the 
safeguards against serious injury to 
U. S. business, that I am prepared to 
support this legislation so unequivocally. 

I would like now to review the actions 
taken by the President to date in escape 
clause cases. Since the provision was 
written into law, the President has 
made escape clause decisions on 23 
commodities. Of the 23 commodities in 
question, the President invoked the 
escape clause in the case of 9. He de- 
clined to do so in 14 cases. Included 
in this 14 figure are lead and zinc, on 
which he arranged an alternate remedy, 
and velveteen fabrics, where relief for 
the industry was afforded by the vol- 
untary decision of our foreign suppliers 
to limit their exports to us. 

In each case where he decided not to 
invoke the escape clause, the President 
documented fully and publicly his rea- 
‘sons. In: some cases the President con- 
cluded that serious injury as a result 
of imports had not been demonstrated; 
in others, that the proposed tariff in- 
crease would not remedy the situation 
in any significant way. While basing 
his decisions primarily on these consid- 
erations, the President—whose respon- 
sibility it is to conduct the foreign re- 
lations of the United States—obviously, 
also had to weigh the effects of par- 
ticular actions on our relations with 
other nations, on our alliances, arid on 
our military security itself. 

As an example, in the case of fish 
fillets the President concluded that the 
raising of duties would not really im- 
prove the situation of our industry, and, 
as I interpreted his action, it might well 
push a friendly country far into a posi- 
tion of economic dependence on the 
Soviet Union. The country in question, 
Iceland, plays a vital role in our de- 
fense alliances by virtue of its geo- 
graphic position. Therefore, instead of 
raising duties, the President decided in- 
stead to take a series of other measures 
which he judged would more effectively 
assist our domestic interests without 
prejudicing our relations with an essen- 
tial ally. 

This exemplifies the vital role played 
by the President’s discretionary powers 
in these matters. I know that some wish 
to limit the President’s discretion in 
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escape clause cases. I submit that this 
would be little short of disastrous. These 
matters are never completely black or 
white, and they do vitally affect not 
only particular segments of our econ- 
omy but also our national interest and 
national security as well. I believe it 
absolutely crucial that the President 
continue to retain discretionary powers 
in this vital area. I know these are 
strong words; I have purposely made 
them so. 


Reciprocal Nature 
Of Frade Program 


It has been charged that the recipro- 
cal trade agreements program has in 
fact not been reciprocal; that we have 
reduced our duties without receiving in 
return equivalent reductions from our 
trading partners. The facts do not bear 
out this assertion. We have obtained 
direct tariff concessions from foreign 
countries on a wide range of commod- 
ities. 

By the best estimates we have been 
able to make, we have obtained conces- 
sions from other countries—that is, 
duty reductions or bindings—on some 7 
billion dollars of U. S. exports, of which 
at least half would be exports of goods 
that pay duty in the importing country. 
For our part, we have granted conces- 
sions on about 7 billion dollars also, but 
about three-fifths of this amount has 
consisted of binding rates for goods 
which already entered our market duty 
free. 


Trade figures, of course, do not tell 
the entire story. Let us look at changes 
in the tariff levels of some of our princi- 
pal trading partners during the period 
covered by the program. 

The average ad valorem duty rate on 
Western Germany’s imports, for ex- 
ample, was less than 8% in 1956. This 
contrasts sharply with the level in pre- 
war Germany—28% in 1937. Over ap- 
proximately the same interval, corre- 
sponding data for France show a decline 
from 17% to 6%, and the average rate 
on Italian imports fell from 12% to 8%. 

For the United Kingdom, the statis- 
tical picture is somewhat obscured by 
the high British revenue duties on such 
items as liquor and tobacco.’ These 
levies, which are essentially consump- 
tion taxes, have been increased since 
the beginning of World War II. Ex- 
clusive of the revenue duties, however, 
the average British tariff rate has been 
reduced from 4% in fiscal 1938 to 2% 
in fiscial 1956. 

Belgium and Sweden already had 
comparatively low tariffs before the 
war. Nevertheless, these also have been 
significantly reduced—from 9% in 1937 
to 5%% in 1956 in the case of Sweden, 
and from 6% to 4% for Belgium-Lux- 
embourg. 

These examples show that other in- 
dustrial members of the GATT have 
kept reasonably well in step with the 
United States in reducing tariff barriers 
from their high prewar levels. Gen- 
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erally speaking, tariff schedules of un- 
derdeveloped countries have not been 
characterized by similar reductions. 
Among such countries who are members 
of GATT, however, reciprocal conces- 
sions have certainly kept duties lower 
than would otherwise have been the 
case, 

Following the war, many foreign 
countries imposed quantitative restric- 
tions on dollar goods for balance-of-pay- 
ments reasons. Such quota restrictions 
had considerable effect on trade pat- 
terns. We agreed that quotas could be 
used as long as balance-of-payments 
problems made them necessary. These 
financial problems deferred some of the 
benefits we obtain from tariff conces- 
sions, but this was inevitable as long as 
countries could not in any case pay dol- 
lars for more imports. There was full 
agreement by all parties, however, that 
quota restrictions should be relaxed and 
removed as rapidly as circumstances 
permit, and this basic principle is writ- 
ten into the GATT. 

There has been very considerable pro- 
gress in breaking down quotas on im- 
ports of our goods in recent years, par- 
ticularly in Western Europe. Today, 
for example, Belgium and the Nether- 
lands impose virtually no restrictions 
on imports of dollar goods. Germany 
has virtually eliminated its quantitative 
restrictions. Sweden has freed 76% of 
its private dollar imports from quota 
restrictions, Italy 72%, Denmark 55%; 
Norway 86%; in fact, practically all the 
countries of Western Europe have taken 
some steps to remove quotas on dollar 
imports. This development undoubtedly 
has played a part in the extremely 
favorable development of our European 
trade in recent years. 

When foreign countries are judging 
whether their payments position per- 
mits the relaxation of their controls on 
dollar imports, one factor in the calcu- 
lation is their evaluation of U. S. com- 
mercial policies. If they think we in- 
tend to follow a basically cooperative 
trading policy, they feel they can more 
safely reduce or eliminate their restric- 
tions. The passage of this bill could 
only give impetus to the movement to- 
wards liberalization of dollar trade. 


General Agreement on Tariffs, Trade; 
Organization for Trade Cooperation 


To digress a moment, you all know 
that the General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade plays an important role in 
the trade agreement picture. It em- 
bodies the basic provisions calling for 
multilateral, non-discriminatory inter- 
national trade, and it provides a mech- 
anism through which negotiations look- 
ing to reciprocal tariff reductions are 
carried out. 

To enable the GATT to perform its 
functions’ more efficiently and more 
effectively, the creation of an Organi- 
zation for Trade Cooperation has been 
proposed. The Administration, with my 
wholehearted support, has recommended 
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to the Congress that the U. S. concur 
in this action. The OTC itself would in 
no way limit our freedom of action, nor 
would it impose any new obligations on 
us. Its chief function would be to make 
GATT operations more efficient. Most 
of those who oppose OTC are those who 
have reservations about the reciproeal 
trade program itself, and who thus op. 
pose GATT and any mechanism de. 
signed to make GATT operations more 
effective. If we agree that the recipro. 
cal trade program itself is essential, as 
I firmly believe, it follows that OTC is 
a desirable adjunct. 

I have already mentioned the Com. 
merce Department’s new responsibilities 
in reciprocal trade matters. If OTC 
comes into being, its role in these mat- 
ters—and that of businessmen general- 
ly—will be further enhanced. Under the 
proposed bill authorizing U. S. mem. 
bership in OTC, an advisory commit- 
tee, chaired by the Secretary of Com- 
merce and consisting of representatives 
of American industry, labor, agriculture, 
and the public, would be created to ad- 
vise and consult with the U. S. chief 
representative on matters coming before 
OTC. And it is the President’s inten- 
tion to appoint as our chief represent. 
ative someone having wide and practical 
business experience, 


Administration's Proposals 


Analyzed 


We come now to the specific proposals 
contained in H.R. 10368. The Commit- 
tee has received a full analysis of the 
bill and is already familiar with its pro- 
visions, so I will be very brief. 

First, the Administration proposes 
that the President’s authority to enter 
into trade agreements be extended for 
five years, from June 30, 1958 through 
June 30, 1963. 

This extension is needed for the fol- 
lowing reasons: In negotiating for re- 
duction of impediments to U. S. ex- 
ports, a better “deal” can be made if 
the negotiating country has confidenée 
that our course will not be changed for 
at least five years. Substantial com- 
mercial arrangements in the foreign 
trade field extend over a long time; and 
governments, as well as commercial 
concerns, are reluctant to make long 
term commitments unless they have 
some assurance that other governments 
will maintain a consistent policy for a 
reasonable length of time. Experience 
shows that foreign trade may be ad- 
versely affected by uncertainty about 
the trading policies of important coun- 
tries, including our own. 

As I have already explained, a five- 
year renewal of negotiating authority 
is also necessary to enable us to help 
American industry and agriculture 





maintain and further develop their 
trade relationships with the European 
Common Market. It is important to 
American industry and agriculture that 
the new Common Market rates be as_ 
low as possible. The United States 
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needs to undertake careful and exhaus- 
tive preparations and conduct detailed 
negotiations with the Common Market; 
and in order to do so, the President 
must be provided with sufficient au- 
thority. 

The Administration further proposes 
that additional authority be provided to 
reduce duties in carrying out trade 
agreements entered into between July 
1, 1958, and July 1, 1963. This would 
consist of authority to reduce individual 
rates of duties to a point not below the 
lowest rate resulting from applying any 
one of the threé following methods: 

(1) Reducing the rate to the level 
which would result from decreasing the 
July 1, 1958, rate by five successive an- 
pual reductions each equal to 5% of 
that rate. Under this method, the Presi- 
dent would also be authorized to reduce 
a duty by this same total amount over 
a shorter period; however, 10% of the 
rate would be the maximum reduction 
which normally could be put into effect 
for the first time in any one year. 

(2) Reducing the July 1, 1958, rate 
by not more than three percentage 
points ad valorem. Such reductions 
would also have to take effect by stages, 
over a period not exceeding five years. 
However, normally, no more than one 
percentage point could be put into effect 
for the first time in any one year. This 
alternative authority would be signifi- 
cant in the case of rates of less than 
12%, where 3 percentage points would 
be a larger reduction than the maxi- 
mum reduction under the first method. 

(3) Reducing, as is presently author- 
ized, an existing rate which is above 
50% ad valorem down to 50% ad val- 
orem. Here, too, reductions would have 
to be made gradually; not more than 
one-third of the total reduction could 
be put into effect for the first time in 
any one year. This alternative author- 
ity would be significant in cases of rates 
over 6624%, where it would permit a 
greater reduction than under the above 
first alternative method. 

The peril point provisions of the pres- 
ent legislation are reaffirmed, 

The Administration not only proposes 
that the peril point and escape clause 
procedures and other safeguards for 
American industry and labor in the 
present law be continued, but also that 
the safeguards be strengthened. Spe- 


tifically, it is proposed that the Presi- 


dent be given greater authority to raise 
duties. This additional authority will 
be valuable in escape clause cases. The 
President would be authorized to raise 
duties as much as 50% over the rates 
Which existed on July 1, 1934. This 
represents a significant change from the 
present law. In escape clause cases, the 
President now has authority (1) to 
terminate the trade agreement conces- 
sion, with the result that usually the 
tate established by the Tariff Act of 
1930 then applies; or (2) to increase 


_ the duty by as much as 50% over the 


rate existing on January 1, 1945. Since 
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on many items the 1934 rates were sub- 
stantially higher than the 1945 rates, 
this change would increase the extent 
to which duties on such items could be 
raised where necessary to avert serious 
injury to domestic industries. 

The Administration also proposes that 
the law be amended to provide for more 
prompt and effective consideration of 
serious injury cases, under these cir- 
cumstances: The Tariff Commission 
shall promptly institute an escape 
clause investigation, if in the course of 
a peril point investigation it finds (with 
respect to an article on the list, upon 
which a _ tariff concession has been 
granted) that an increase in the existing 
duty or additional import restrictions is 
required to avoid serious injury. 

Under present law, when the Tariff 
Commission finds that even the existing 
rate threatens injury, the President is 
required either (1) to negotiate to in- 
crease the rate to the point at which 
the risk is avoided or (2) to report later 
to Congress why he failed to do so. Ex- 
perience has demonstrated that it is 
usually impracticable to negotiate in- 
creases. As a result, there is always a 
possibility that in such cases it may 
turn out that an escape clause action 
is later instituted in order to give relief 
to the industry concerned. Meanwhile, 
several months might have elapsed. 

Under this new procedure, no time 
would be lost in the event the increase 
were not negotiated. Rather, the pro- 
cedures of fhe escape clause would have 
been started immediately upon the peril 
point finding. In many such cases—pro- 
vided the escape clause investigations 
do confirm the threat of serious injury— 
this automatic procedure would have 
the effect of saving months in any 
eventual granting of relief afforded the 
industry concerned. An industry genu- 
inely deserving relief should receive it 
without unnecessary delay. 


Soviet Economic 
Offensive 


Up to this point I have been describ- 
ing the bill itself and discussing its 
economic implications. I would now like 
to comment briefly on another factor 
to which I alluded earlier—the relation 
of this program to our nation’s security 
in the fact of the Soviet threat. Let me 
quote a statement made by Mr. Khrush- 
chev on November 2, 1957: 

“We declare war upon you—excuse me for 
using such an expression—in the peaceful 
field of trade. We declare a war we will win 
over the United States. The threat to the 
U. S. is not the ICBM, but in the field of 

eaceful production. We are relentless in 
is and it will prove the superiority of our 
system.” 

Clearly, the Soviet Union is conduct- 
ing an economic offensive against the 
Free World. Using combined programs 
of trade and aid, it is attempting to in- 
crease its influence in the Free World 
and to lessen our own. Such a program, 
if successful, eould seriously endanger 
our entire way of life. 

The Soviet Union is apparently con- 


vinced that trade is the most effective 
way to influence and win over the peo- 
ples of the world—more effective than 
sputniks, more ‘effective than progress 
in rocketry, missiles and armaments. 
The Russians may well be right. 

We would be ill-advised to underesti- 
mate the economic capacity of the So- 
viet Bloc to stage such an offensive, or 
the appeal which Soviet offers may hold 
for other countries. The threat posed 
by the Soviets in the trade field is a 
real and a serious one, It would be 
doubly serious if, while the Soviets 
preach and practice expanded trade, we 
were to retreat from our program and 
were to weaken ourselves by self-im- 
posed restrictions on trade. Stop trade, 
and the nations dependent on interna- 
tional exchanges will surely move away 
from us and toward the Communist 
world, 

Let me cite examples of Soviet trade 
moves which tend to increase their in- 
fluence and prestige. 

In its trade drive Russia is pinpoint- 
ing areas of political ferment and eco- 
nomic distress in the Free World, with 
particular emphasis on the underde- 
veloped countries. Within the past few 
months the Soviet Union has, for ex- 
ample, offered to take wool from 
Uruguay and coffee from Colombia. It 
has offered in return both finished man- 
ufactures, including machinery, and 
such interesting items as: petroleum. The 
U. S. S. R. is buying much Egyptian 
cotton, and in 1957 was Egypt’s most 
important customer. The Soviet pat- 
tern of offering to purchase basic com- 
modities that have declined in price on 
world markets has been repeated in a 
number of other countries—Burma, for 
rice, and Ceylon, for rubber, are ex 
amples. 

Paralleling these trade drives are 
Soviet programs under which attractive 
industrial installations are offered to 
underdeveloped countries at what ap- 
pear to be bargain terms. To mention 
only one, the Russians have agreed to 
provide a steel mill to India. These 
credits to finance imports from the 
Soviet Union help the Soviet Union de- 
velop economic ties that may become 
difficult to throw off. 

We need not meet the Soviet Union 
on every economic battle field by offer- 
ing to take commodities which are in 
adequate or surplus supply in the United 
States and for which our import mar- 
kets are limited. But the reciprocal 
trade agreements program is one of our 
strongest weapons with which to count- 
eract their offensive. It does not in it- 
self provide the complete answer to 
Soviet economic penetration, but it is 
absolutely indispensable in the sense 
that, without it, nothing else we do is 
likely to be very effective. If we do not 
demonstrate to the world that we sup- 
port the continuing reduction of ob- 
stacles to Free World trade, if our 
failure to take action weakens our 

(Continued on page 42) 
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European Common Market 
Begins To Function 


Walter Buchdahl 
European Division 
Bureau of Foreign Commerce 


The European Common Market came into being on January 1, 1958, 
and some of the machinery necessary for its operation is slowly begin- 
ning to function. 

Many problems, however, must still be resolved before definite 
conclusions can be drawn as to its impact on the trade and production 
of the member states and whether it will result in major shifts in world 
trade. 

Whatever form the final solution to these problems will take, they 
will be affected by the economic relationship of the member states, and 
their relationship to outside countries. 

The Common Market countries combined are the world’s largest 
traders although their production is still considerably below the level of 
that of the United States. Various estimates concerning the future 
growth of production in the Common Market area still leave the United 
States as the world’s foremost industrial area even at the end of the 
Common Market’s transitional period of from 12 to 15 years. The trade 
between the member states will undoubtedly benefit from the reduction 
and eventual elimination of internal trade barriers. It now represents a 
substantial part of their total foreign trade, with the Federal Republic of 
Germany ‘emerging as both the principal supplier and the principal 


customer. 


The Common Market’s trade with outside. countries will be discussed 
in a later issue of the Foreign Commerce Weekly. 


The Rome Treaties 
Provide Basis 


The American business community 
interested in foreign trade and invest- 
ments abroad has followed with consid- 


erable interest developments in Western 
European countries leading to the estab- 
listment of the Common Market. Lead- 
ing protagonists of European integra- 
tion have termed this venture one of 
the most important events in recent 
European history, because they expect 
it to result not only in an integration 
of the economies of the member states, 
but eventually in some degree of polit- 
ical unity, a trend which may possibly 
culminate in a United States of Europe. 


The first concrete step in this direc- 
tion was taken in 1952 when France, 
the Federal Republic of Germany, Italy, 
Belgium, the Netherlands, and Luxem- 
bourg established a Common Market 
for coal and steel, This organization, 
officially called the European Coal and 
Steel Community (ECSC), operates un- 
der a supranational authority. Its suc- 
cess in eliminating trade barriers for 
those basic commodities between the 
member states, in consolidating a mass 
market for the production of the area’s 
most vital industries, and in increasing 
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production has been at least partially 
responsible for the decision of the same 
countries to create an organization hold- 
ing the promise of a more complete 
European economic integration. 

Thus, on March 25, 1957, the six afore- 
mentioned countries signed two treaties 
in Rome, the so-called Common Market 
Treaty and a companion treaty estab- 
lishing the European Atomic Energy 
Community or Euratom. The latter 
treaty is to bring about the technical 
and industrial conditions for the cre- 
ation and development of coordinated 
atomic energy industries and the pro- 
motion of exchanges in the necessary 
raw materials among the member states. 

The treaty, entitled “Treaty Estab- 
lishing the European Economic Com- 
munity,” is frequently referred to as 
the “Common Market Treaty.” It has 
become a practice to refer to the new 
supranational organization created by 
the Rome Treaties as the European 
Economic Community or EEC. This 
term relates, therefore, to the six coun- 
tries acting as a unit in their efforts 
to integrate their economies. The term 
“Common Market,” on the other hand, 
is used to describe the objectives laid 
down in the Rome Treaties and thus 
refers to the substance of the agree- 


ments concluded between the member . 


states. 


The treaty has the following primary 
objectives: 


@ Abolition of duties and quotas in 


the trade among the member states. 


® Establishment of a common tariff 
for imports from third countries, and of 
a common commercial policy. 


@ Free movement of persons, capital, 
and services among member states. 


@ Development of common agricul- 
tural and transportation policies. 


@ Coordination of economic policy. 


@® Harmonization of the laws of the 
individual member states which affect 
the Common Market. 

® Creation of a Social Fund. 

@ Establishment of a European In- 
vestment Bank. 

® Coordinated development of the 
oversea territories. 


Common Market Treaty 
Becomes Effective 


The Rome Treaties touch upon prac- 
tically every facet of economic activity 
within the area of the six. The aspect 
of most direct interest to U. S. business 
is the impact of the gradual evolution 
of the Common Market on trade among 
the member states and on their trade 
with third countries. 

The mechanics foreseen for achieving 
a free flow of internal trade and for 
the establishment of a common tariff 
applicable to imports from third coun- 
tries were described in an article, “Eu- 
ropean Common Market Projected,” 
which appeared in Foreign Commerce 
Weekly, March 18, 1957, page 20. At 
that time negotiations among the six 
governments were still going on. On 
March 25, 1957, the treaty drafts on 
which the above article was based were 
signed at Rome, and almost immedi- 
ately the six parliaments began debates 
on ratification of the treaties. 

Although there were certain elements 
of opposition and skepticism in some of 
the member countries, the ratification 
process was completed by the middle of 
December 1957 by all parliaments and 
the ratification instruments, as provided 
in the treaties, were deposited with the 
Italian Government in Rome. Thus, both 
the Common Market and Euratom 
treaties became legally binding on Jan- 
uary 1, 1958, as planned by the sig- 
natories, 
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Major Problems Yet 
he Resolved 


The Common Market Treaty is not 


explicit on a number of points which 
will have to be resolved in subsequent 
negotiations and discussions among the 
six member states. One major remain- 
ing problem is agreement on a final 
form of the common external tariff. 
For a number of commodities rates have 
not yet been definitely determined, al- 
though the guiding principle is that of 
arithmetically averaging the rates in 
effect on January 1, 1957. Also, tariff 
negotiations with other General Agree- 
ment on Tariffs and Trade countries 
are intended which will influence the 
magnitude of individual rates, 


Another major problem is the pro- 
tection and development of agriculture 
in the Common Market area. In all six 
countries, as in the United States, de- 
velopment and maintenance of a strong 
and healthy agriculture is both an eco- 
nomic and a political necessity. To 
expose all sectors of one country’s agri- 
culture to free competition from the 
other member states seemed to be a 
very risky undertaking in view of the 
wide structural differences of agricul- 
ture in the individual member states 
and the different levels of agricultural 
productivity. Nevertheless, agreement 
was reached in principle that agricul- 
tural products were to be subject to 
the same rules and regulations as all 
other commodities moving within the 
area. “Hlowever, numerous exemptions 
find special regulations were agreed 
upon which make it difficult to appraise 
in advance the effect of the general 
rules of the treaty on agricultural prod- 
ucts. The treaty foresees an eventual 
coordination of the individual national 
regulations for agricultural products or 
a comprehensive order valid for the 
entire Common Market area. 


Another partly unresolved topic of 
the treaty is the commercial relations 
with the oversea territories. The gen- 
eral rule is that exports from the over- 
sea territories into the entire Common 
Market area are to be treated like ex- 
ports from one member state to an- 
other. However, individual members 
may set up new import quotas for prod- 
ucts of the oversea territories. Trade in 
the other direction (exports from any 
of the member states to the area’s over- 
sea territories), will not be exempt from 
trade barriers, but oversea dependent 
territories must apply the same treat- 
ment to products of all member states. 
The harmonizing of policies and laws 
relating to the operation of the Com- 
mon Market also remains for evolu- 
tionary realization during the transi- 
tional period of 12 to 15 years. Such 
important questions as the conditions 
for foreign investments, treatment of 
patent rights and assurance of unim- 
paired competition, among others, will 
be resolved: through the institutions 
which are now being established, 
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Common Market Machinery 
Set in Motion 


While thus many weighty problems 
remain to be decided, the organizational 
provisions of the Treaty have been im- 
plemented and most of the organs of 
the EEC which enable the Common 
Market to enter into operation have 
been established. The Foreign Ministers 
of the member states convened in Paris 
and designated members and key offi- 
cials of these organs at the beginning 
of January 1958. The organs of the 
EEC are: The Assembly, consisting of 
142 representatives of the parliaments 
of the individual countries, which has 
supervisory and certain quasi-legislative 
powers; the Commission, composed of 
9 members appointed by agreement be- 
tween the Governments of the member 
states, which is the executive organ of 
the EEC; the Council, consisting of rep- 
resentatives of the individual Govern- 
ments, usually on the ministerial level, 
which will consult on and coordinate 
general economic policy, and which must 
also pass on certain decisions taken by 
the Commission; finally the Court of 
Justice, composed of 7 judges, who will 
also be appointed by agreement between 
the individual Governments. 

To the Commission, the Foreign Min- 
isters designated as President, Dr. Wal- 
ter Hallstein of the Federal Republic 
of Germany, and as Vice-Presidents, 
Mr. Malvestiti of Italy, Mr. Mansholt 
of the Netherlands, and Mr. Marjolin of 
France. For the Assembly, the Foreign 
Ministers will recommend to their respec- 
tive parliaments the designation of an 
Italian parliamentarian: to the Pres- 
idency. It was further decided that the 
Court of Justice will assume its func- 
tions on April 1, 1958, under a Pres- 
ident of Netherlands nationality. 


The Ministers did not reach agree- 
ment at this January meeting on a per- 
manent seat (“Capital”) for the organs 
of the EEC and for related institutions, 
such as the High Authority of the Coal 
and Steel Community, the Investment 
Bank, the Euratom Committee, and 
various advisory bodies. One important 
decision was taken, however, namely to 
locate all European organizations of the 
six in one place as soon as possible. The 
Foreign Ministers will meet again be- 
fore June 1, 1958, to choose the place. 
In the meantime, the various Commis- 
sions will meet in Brussels, the Council 
at a place yet undetermined at the call 
of its President, and the Assembly in 
Strasbourg. The High Authority of the 
ECSC will remain in Luxembourg pend- 
ing the choice of a definite capital for 
the Common Market. 

While the machinery of the EEC is 
thus slowly being set in motion, the 
initial impact of the Common Market 
Treaty on the internal and external 
trade of the six will be small. The first 
step toward the unification of the indi- 
vidual external duties will not take 
place before 1962, at the end of the 


first stage of the 12-year transitional 
period. The elimination of internal du- 
ties will begin on January 1, 1959. On 
that date each member state must re- 
duce any basic duty on products moving 
from one member state to another by 
10 percent of the duty in effect on Jan- 
uary 1, 1957. As of January 1, 1958, no 
new customs duties or equivalent taxes 
on imports and exports may be intro- 
duced in trade among the six, nor may 
the levels of existing duties or taxes on 
such trade be raised. The member states 
will not apply new quota restrictions 
to trade within the Common Market, at 
least in principle, and the restrictive 
effect of existing quotas may not be in- 
creased. Trade among the six as well 
as trade with third countries will, there- 
fore, only gradually show the impact of 
the growing of the Common Market. 
Its repercussions on trade will become 
more discernible as the elimination of 
internal duties and the movement to- 
ward common external duties progress. 


Common Market Economy 
Compared with U. S. 


The area of the Common Market 
(about 500,000 square miles) is only 
one-sixth that of the United States, but 
it contains a population of 162 million, 
only slightly less than the population 
of the United States. Although the 
whole area is generally considered high- 
ly industrialized the percentage of work- 
ers occupied in industry varies consid- 
erably from country to country. Belgium 
tops the list with 38 percent of its total 
working population classified as indus- 
trial workers; corresponding figures for 
the principle other member states are: 
Federal Republic of Germany, 30.3 per- 
cent; Netherlands, 23.9 percent; France, 
22.3 percent; and Italy, 20.3 percent. In 
Luxembourg 39.5 percent of workers 
are in mining, industry, and construc- 
tion combined. 

The Gross National Product (GNP) 
of the Common Market countries (at 
current prices converted into dollars) 
increased by about 26 percent between 
1953 and 1956 as shown in the following 
table, while that of the United States 
increased by 14) percent: 


1953-1956 
(In billions of dollars) 
vormaw ~- Market 








rea U.S.A. 
110.1 363.2 
116.6 361.2 
129.0 391.7 
139.2 414.7 


Manufacturing industries contribute 
the larger share to the area’s GNP. The 
average value of the Common Market 
manufacturing production (at 1953 
prices) for the 1953-1955 period amount- 
ed to 45.4 billion dollars annually, while 
the average annual value of its mining 
production was only 3.4 billion and the 
average value of its agricultural produc- 
tion was 16.5 billion. 

General industrial production in the 
Common Market increased even more 
rapidly than the GNP, averaging a gain 
of 10 percentage points annually for the 
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same period as compared with less than 
a 4-percent average yearly increase in 
the United States. 

Between 1950 and 1956 the volume 
of manufacturing production increased 
by 72 percent, while the volume of min- 
ing production increased by 36 percent 
and that of agricultural production by 
only 18 percent. The rate of agricultural 
growth, of course, has not been the same 
for individual countries. In the crop 
year 1955-56 the Netherlands agricul- 
tural production had increased 39 per- 
cent over 1938. The corresponding fig- 
ures for the other members. were: 
Belgium-Luxembourg, 35 percent; Italy, 
31 percent; France, 27 percent; and the 
Federal Republic of Germany, 19 per- 
cent. 

The rate of growth in the volume of 
industrial production, on the other hand, 
was largest for the Federal Republic 
of Germany and smallest for Belgium- 
Luxembourg. Between 1950 and 1956 
the German volume of industrial pro- 
duction increased more than 100 per- 
cent, followed by Italy, 63 percent; 
France, 49 percent; the Netherlands, 43 
percent; and Belgium-Luxembourg, 37 
percent. 

The increase in the Common Market’s 
industrial production since 1950 has 
been about twice as rapid as that of the 
rest of Western Europe which also ex- 
perienced a considerable degree of pros- 
perity during the later post-war years 
and which depends heavily upon the 
Common Market both as a market and 
as a supplier. Favorable business condi- 
tions in the Common Market are, there- 
fore, of the utmost importance to the 
economic well-being of the whole of 
Western Europe. 


Prospective Production 
Growth Analyzed 


In view of the large share which in- 
dustrial production has in the GNP of 
the Common Market area, further 
growth of the GNP will depend to a 
considerable extent on increases in the 
industrial sector. A study undertaken 
by the Secretariat of the General Agree- 
ment on Tariffs and Trade (GATT) 
assumes a basic expansion of the GNP 
in the Common Market area during the 
20 years following 1953-55 to $220 bil- 
lion, or a 90-percent increase over the 
base period. This assumption does not 
take into account the effect of the Com- 
mon Market on the GNP of the individ- 
ual countries. The study emphasizes 
that it would be hazardous to venture 
any guesses as to these effects and only 
states the obvious—that by the end of 
the 12- or 15-year transitional period 
the GNP of the area should be greater 
than it would have been if the individ- 
ual countries had continued as econom- 
ically independent entities. 

Even with a future GNP of $220 bil- 
lion or somewhat larger in 1973-75, the 
area would be far behind the United 
States, which at present has a GNP of 
over $400 billion. This fact was clearly 
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recognized by the Vice-President of the 
High Authority of the ECSC, who 
proudly pointed to the rapid increase 
in the GNP of the Common Market 
countries during the last years, but 
stated: “This, however, does not mean 
that Europe is drawing ahead of Amer- 
ica; it is just that she is catching up 
at last with startling rapidity.” 

As hazardous as forecasts of the fu- 
ture GNP are, it is even less possible 
at this juncture to forecast the advan- 
tages or disadvantages arising from the 
establishment of the Common Market 
for specific industries within the area; 
each country as well as each industry 
has its own particular problems. Some 
of the member states, which already 
have a strong trading position in the 
area, such as the Federal Republic of 
Germany, may experience only a small 
increase in competition from the other 
member states as internal tariffs and 
quotas are being abolished. France and 
Italy, where some industries have been 
protected by rather high tariffs and 
other measures may find adjustments 
more difficult in several fields. 

The Netherlands and Belgium-Lux- 
embourg will gradually lose their pref- 
erential position in each other’s markets 
as products of the other members will 
also be admitted on the same terms. 
Generally, it may be assumed that 
trends toward specialization will become 
more apparent and that there will be 
a more advanced division of labor, al- 
though the general pattern of industry 
in each country will change only very 
slowly. 

a 
Trade Among Member 
States Vital 


The Common Market countries are 
producers of manufactured goods, but 
are short of basic raw materials. Many 
of these primary products must be im- 
ported, and manufactured commodities 
must be exported to pay for the import 
requirements. Thus, international trade 
is vital to the area as a whole, as well 
as to its component parts, 

The dependence upon international 
trade is illustrated by the fact that the 
six countries combined are the world’s 
largest trader, both in imports and in 
exports. A considerable part of this 
trade takes place among the members. 
Trade of the countries with each other 
averaged in the 1953-55 period $4.8 bil- 
lion annually. 

A rough breakdown of this annual 
average shows that $2 billion of primary 
products were imported from and ex- 
ported to each other. In this category 
trade in foodstuffs amounted to $722 
million, with livestock and livestock 
products ($242 million) and fruits and 
vegetables ($221 million) accounting for 
the bulk of this sector. Trade in indus- 
trial raw materials amounted to $690 
million, with nonferrous metals heading 
the list ($198 million) followed by nat- 
ural textile fibers ($179 million). Fuel 
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trade amounted to $616 million with 
coal and coke representing 80 percent 
of the sector. 

The trade in manufactured goods 
within the Common Market amounted 


to an average of $2.7 billion annually, | 
The category of capital goods, mainly | 


machinery, was valued at $912 million; 
consumers’ goods, of which textiles were 
by far the most important component, 
amounted to $705 million; and semi- 
manufactures, about one-half of which 
were iron and steel products, amounted 
to $1.1 billion. 


Share of Individual Countries 
In Internal Trade Shown 


The Belgian Office of Foreign Trade 
has published some interesting figures 
on the importance of the trade within 
the Common Market area, based on 
1955 results. In that year 28.9 percent 





of total imports of the member states 
came from each other and 30.9 percent 


of their total exports went to countries | 


in the area. The following percentages 
show the part played by the Common 
Market in the total imports of its mem- 
bers: Germany, 26 percent; France, 198 
percent; the Netherlands, 40 percent; 
Belgium-Luxembourg, 41.3 percent; and 
Italy, 23.9 percent. Corresponding export 
figures were: Germany, 28.8 percent; 
France, 24.4 percent; the Netherlands, 
38.2 percent; Belgium-Luxembourg, 446 
percent; and Italy, 23.5 percent. 

The Federal Republic of Germany in 
1955 took first place in imports of the 
member states from each other, account- 
ing for 31.1 percent of such importss 
Belgium-Luxembourg followed with 22.2 
percent; France, 21.1 percent; the Neth- 
erlands, 18 percent; and Italy accounted 
for the comparatively small amount of 
7.6 percent. 

Germany was also the biggest custo- 
mer of the Common Market area, tak- 
ing 27 percent of the member states’ 
shipments to each other. The Nether- 
lands took second place with 24 per- 
cent, followed by Belgium-Luxembourg, 
21 percent; France, 16 percent; and 
Italy, 12 percent, 

German trade with the other coun- 
tries in the community shows Germany 
as a net importer of foodstuffs but a 
large net exporter of machinery and 
transportation equipment. The French 
trade with the community is character- 
ized by net exports of raw materials 
and manufactured products. The Neth- 
erlands has a very strong position in 
the exports of foodstuffs but is a net 
importer from the community of manu- 
factured products, machinery, and trans- 
port material. Belgium-Luxembourg is 
a net importer in most sectors but 
makes up the resulting deficit in the 
sector of manufactured products. Italy 
is a net exporter of foodstuffs but this 
single sector is not sufficient to balance 
Italy’s net imports from the Common 
Market in all other fields. 

The value of trade between members 

(Continued on page 42) 
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- Latin American Exchange Rates 


NOTE: Quotations are based on selling rates, in units of foreign ery oe! dollar. The peso of the Dominican Republic, the Guatemalan 
0 


quetzal, the Panamanian balboa, and the Cuban peso are linked to the 


ar at 1 to 1; the Haitian gourde is fixed at 5 gourdes to a dollar. 








































































































Average rate Latest available quotations 
Unit 
Oountr. a quoted Type of exchange 
? 1958 1956 1957 Approximate Date 
(annual) (annual) October Rate equivalent in 1958 
U. 8. currency 
Argentina......0| Peso... «| Official 118.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 .0556 Jan. 31 
Free 134.48 35.16 40.00 37.10 .0269 Do. 
Livia..........-| Boliviano.........) Free. 802.75 7,920.00 8,735.00 8,840.00 -00011 Do. 
Beazil® Preemie Cruzeiro Official 18.82 18.82 18.82 18.82 .0531 Do. 
Free....... 75.40 74.72 $4.13 93.50 .0107 Do. 
| | P@S0.......00000| Bankers’ free 502.00 681.00 728.00 .00137 Do. 
Brokers’ free 534.00 740.00 800.00 -00125 Do. 
Colombia**...... ee cnmaeuant See sutcccgeniegentanel” \"deiemne Eo eee ies 5.35 5.90 -1695 Do. 
DOM BTB...ccrrcensscreronssssneecncecrcocorcce] cacnvsoneces sf nnnernseene 6.20 6.79 1472 Do. 
Costa Ric&.......| COLON. ...ccccccssees Official. 5.67 6.67 5.67 5.67 .1764 Do. 
Free....... 6.65 6.65 6.65 6.65 .1504 Do. 
Ecuador. Sucre Central bank (officia))......... 15.15 15.15 15.15 15.15 -0660 Feb. 1 
Free 17.41 18.50 17.20, 16.25 .0615 Do. 
El Saivador.....| Colon. Free. 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 % -4000 Feb. 15 
Honduras........| Lempira........... Official 2.02 2.02 2.02 2.02 -4950 Do. 
RR IS COR ae 12.51 12.51 12.50 12.50 .0800 Do. 
Nicaragua........ Cordoba............ Official 26.00 7.05 7.05 7.05 .1418 Do. 
wig , ee 7.32 7.75 7.75 ‘ 7.75 -1290 ote 
Pa uay aba UAran......cc- Petbnitnnneamudetonng mana. FE ean - 100.00 15.00 .0087 an. 31 
and Sol. Exchange certificate............. 19.00 19.00 19.00 21.65 0462 Feb. 4 
| 19.18 19.05 19.10 21.70 .0461 Do. 
Uruguay Peso. ae 2.10 2.10 2.10 4672 Jan. 31 
Free certificate 4.11 4.11 4.11 2435 Do. 
Free. 3.39 8.90 4.31 5.04 1984 Do. 
Venezuela........,| Bolivar Free. 3.35 3.35 3.35 3.35 2985 Do. 























(For explanation of rates, see notes in For- 
eign Commerce Weekly, April 8, 1957, p. 17.) 
cial rate went into effect on October 28, 
1955. Free market rate did not become opera- 
tive until November 3, 1955 (see Foreign Com- 
merce Weekly, November 14, 1955, p. 2). 
*Par value changed from 6 to 7 cordobas 
per dollar, effective July 1, 1956. 


* Brazil renewed auctions of dollars on Sept. 
22, 1957, with categories reduced from five 
to two—general and special. Average rates on 
Feb. 1 in the Rio de Janeiro auction were 
101.67 and 243.00 special (cruzeiros per dollar). 


**New exchange regulations adopted June 
17, 1957. Certificates replace former official 
=. Dollars made free for non-trade remit- 

neces. 


***Paraguay moved to a free eae sys- 
tem on August 12, 1957. A single, freely fiue- 
tuating rate prevails for all imports. 





Iranian Import... 


(Continued from page 4) 


joint exploitation of chromite mines near 
Esfandageh was reportedly concluded in 
early January but no details were made 
available. 

Several foreign delegations expressed 
an interest in participating in the 
financing of three small dams on which 
design work was completed some time 
.ago but on which construction had not 
begun because of a lack of funds. The 
three dams and their approximate costs 
are; Zarrinehrud below Lake Rezaiyeh 
‘(146 million); Doroodzan on the Ker 
River near Shiraz ($16 million); and the 
Saveh dam near Qum ($10 million), 


Specific Steps Taken 
To Improve Transportation 

The Plan Organization and the British 
John Mowlem Co. agreed to cancel the 
latter’s contract for construction of 
6,000 kilometers of highways after nego- 
tiations for a new contract collapsed 
over financial clauses. The Plan Organ- 
ization started negotiations with 4 for- 
eign firms and one local firm to take 
over the work and is hopeful that 3,000 
kilometers of highways can be com- 
pleted before the end of the second 7- 
year development plan in 1962. 

The Government of Iran signed an 
agreement with General Motors to pur- 
chase 50 diesel locomotives and spare 
parts under a $10-million Export-Import 
Bank loan. Delivery ef the locomotives 


_ Was expected within a few months. 


The American engineering firm of 


March 3, 1958 


Deleuw Cather & Co. has sent repre- 
sentatives of Iran under an Interna- 
tional Cooperation Administration (ICA) 
contract to study the proposed 465- 
kilometer rail link between Turkey and 
Iran. In its report, due in mid-March, 
this firm will present estimates of the 
total cost and of the potential traffic. 


Iran’s first merchant vessel, the SS 
PERSEPOLIS, left Rotterdam on its 
maiden voyage on December 14. This 
vessel is a 1,000-ton Lloyds-type passen- 
ger and cargo carrier equipped with 40- 
ton refrigeration facilities and is ex- 
pected to operate between Iranian and 
European ports. 


Iran's first telvision station, now under 
construction, is scheduled to be dedi- 
cated by the Shah in the spring. The 
station will be owned and operated by 
Iranian private interests and will employ 
the American 525-line system.—U. S. 
Embassy, Tehran. 





Nicaraguan Business . . . 
(Continued from page 7) 


sidered, including one for pineapples and 
tomatoes. 


Natural Resources Bill Pending 


The basic natural resources bill and 
the petroleum bill were under discussion 
in the Legislature. Meanwhile, a draft 
fisheries bill was being completed by the 
Ministry of Economy, which also had 
in preparation minerals and forestry 
bills. Also, an industry development bill 


se 


was slated to be submitted to the Leg- 
islature before the session ended, 

In fisheries, temporary concessions 
were granted to several firms, pending 
establishment of the fisheries law. Some 
of the firms contemplated canning 
plants if adequate catches were found, 
and one was considering a fish meal 
plant. 

The Waterford Oil Co., which began 
oil drilling off Puerto Cabezas early in 
the year, sealed off the hole in October 
after reaching almost 15,000 feet with 
no shows of oil or natural gas.—U, 8. 
Embassy, Managua. 





Serious Payments .. . 


(Continued from page 8) 
the settlement of some of the out- 
standing economic issues between the 
two countries. The impasse in negotiat- 
ing a trade protocal, for example, was 
broken—a trade protocal was signed on 
January 7. Philippine participation in 
the so-called Kishi Plan, however, still 
appears highly uncertain and indications 
are that for the time being at least 
the Philippine Government will concen- 
trate on taking advantage of the $250- 
million loan provision of the reparations 


agreement. 


Living cost declined slightly during 
the month, although they generally tend 
to rise at this time of the year. Whole- 
sale prices, on the other hand, rose 
slightly, indicating the prospect of new 
pressures on living costs.—U. S. Em- 
bassy, Manila. 
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New Oil Harbor Ready at Goteborg 


Goteborg, Sweden, is now able to receive supertankers of up to 
50,000 deadweight tons because of the completion last October of the 


new oil harbor at Skarvik. 


It has taken 6 years to build the harbor and the cost is said to 
be 10.1 million crowns (1 Swedish crown—US$0.193). 


To help defray the cost of building 
the new oil harbor and entrance chan- 
nel, the Swedish Shipping Board has 
granted the Goteborg harbor author- 
ities permission to increase harbor dues 
for imported crude mineral oils by 2 
ore, or from 8 to 10 ore per 100 kilo- 
grams. The change in dues, was to be-, 
come effective on February 1, and it is 
expected to raise the income of the 
port of Goteborg from the present 1.6 
million crowns to.an estimated 2 mil- 
lion crowns a year (100 ore=1 crown; 
1 crown=US$0.193). 


Oil Harbor in 7 Sections 


The oil harbor area is divided into 
seven sections, four of which have been 
rented to Shell, British Petroleum, Cal- 
* tex, and Mobil Oil. The harbor is 12 
meters deep and will serve all tankers 
which because of their draft cannot 
enter the old so-called Rya oil harbor 
and also all tankers with cargoes for 
the Koppartrans oil refinery, situated 
close to the harbor. 


In conjunction with the building of 
the new harbor another entrance chan- 
nel, 200 meters wide and 123 to 13 
meters deep was dredged. This will 
make it possible for tankers of 35,000 
deadweight tons with full cargo to call 
at Goteborg independent of the water 
level. At an average water level tank- 
ers of, 45,000 deadweight tons with a 
draft of 114 meters will be able to 
enter the harbor. The channel cannot 
as yet be used at night because per- 
manent navigation aids have not been 
installed, but temporary light buoys 
and beacons, installed by the Goteborg 
harbor authortiies, make daylight 
traffic possible. 


Oil imports into Sweden have doubled 
in the past 5 years and now constitute 
45 percent of all imports into Swedish 





Br. East Africa Imposes 
Air Navigation Charges 


An East Africa High Commission act 
requiring nearly all aircraft flying over 
East Africa, whether landing or not, to 
pay a fee went into effect on January 1. 

The fee, which will vary with the size 
of the aircraft, will help to offset the 
cost of radio and navigational services. 

Exempted from the charges are for- 
eign-owned military and _ diplomatic 
planes, British military aircraft, and air- 
craft making test flights.—U. S. Con- 
sulate, Nairobi, 
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ports. It is expected that within a few 
years over one-half of all Swedish im- 
ports will be oil. Sixty percent of the 
income of Goteborg Port is derived 
from oil imports, and about one-third 
of mineral oils consumed in Sweden is 
imported via that port, 

At present Goteborg is the only oil 
harbor in Scandinavia that can receive 
supertankers of up to 50,000 deadweight 
tons.—U. S. Consulate, Goteborg. 





Spain To Develop 
Power Capacity 


Installation of the last of four units 
at San Esteban Dam in Orense Province, 
Spain, belonging to Saltos del Sil, has 
brought the dam to its full generating 
capacity of 330,000 kilowatts. Estimated 
production for Saltos del Sil for 1957 
was over 1 billion kilowatts, an increase 
of about 25 percent over 1956. 


Four new hydroelectric dams with a 


prospective production of 344 million’ 


kilowatt-hours annually and an installed 
generating capacity of 121,900 kilowatts 
are scheduled by the Spanish Govern- 
ment to be built on the Eo River in 
Lugo Province. 


The Esqueira Dam will impound the 
Rivers Eo and San Martin and form a 
reservoir of 1.7 million cubic meters. It 
will be 131 meters high and contain two 
units of 10,000 kilowatts each. 


Piquin Dam, to be located on the Rodil 
River with a sluice or flood gate 27 
meters high, will create a reservoir of 
1.5 million cubic meters. It will be 117 
meters high and contain two units of 
9,000 kilowatts each. 


Saldoira Dam, 128 meters high, lo- 
cated on the Eo River, will hold back 
7.2 million cubic meters of water and 
contain two units of 26,200 kilowatts 
each. 

Las Vegas Dam, with a sluice gate 
17 meters high, will hold 500,000 cubic 
meters of water. It will be 75 meters 
high and contain two units of 15,570 
kilowatts each. —U. S. Consulate, Vigo. 





Canadian producers of flue-cured 
tobacco who are selling their leaf for 
the first time under the new auction 
system are concerned about the varia- 
tion in prices received for identical 
tobacco grades over a short period, the 
Foreign Agricultural Service reports. 


ia, 


New Maritime Agency 
Organized in Peru | 


Asociacion Maritima del Peru (AMP) 
has been organized to form a united 
front to promote and protect the inter. 
ests of shipping lines operating in and 
out of Peruvian ports. 


All important shipping companies, a 
total of 18 including Grace Line and 
West Coast Line, calling at Peruvian 
ports. have joined the organization. - 


Two other entities, the shipping com. 
mittee of the Callao Chamber of Com- 
merce and the Comite de Empresas _ 
Navieras, are now functioning in Cal. : 
lao in matters pertaining to shipping, : 
These two entities also represent ship. | 
pers, customs brokers, and shipping | 
agents, and their interests often are 
contrary to the best interests of the | 
shipping companies. 


Furthermore, the shipping compa: | 
nies feel that there is an urgent need 
for a more aggressive organization to 
cope with the growing demands made 
by the stevedore union and the arbi- 
trary actions sometimes taken by port 
officials. 

AMP will also attempt to maintain | 
closer liaison with Government offi- | 
cials to prevent Government actions 
that may be prejudicial to the mem- 
bers’ best interests—U. S.. Embassy, 
Lima. 











Canadian Airlines Expand 
International Services 


The Canadian airlines have announced 
the inauguration of new international 
services. | 

Canadian Pacific Airlines announced 
on February 4 that on the 20th Edmon- 
ton would be added as a stop on its 
Vancouver-Amsterdam polar route. Ini- 





tially provided on a weekly basis, using 
DC-6B aircraft, the service will be de- 
luxe and tourist class with a flying time 
of less than 17 hours from Edmonton 
to Amsterdam. 


Trans-Canada Airlines announced that 
it will begin a service to Brussels and 
Zurich this spring. On April 2, the 
Belgian capitol will be served as an in- 
termediate stop on a weekly flight from 
Toronto and Montreal to Dusseldorf. 
The Zurich service will start May 17 
with a weekly Toronto-Montreal-Paris- 
Zurich flight. On June 3 both of these 
services will. be increased to twice 
weekly. 

Trans-Canada also announced that in 
May it would inaugurate a new service 
from Winnipeg via Gander to London. 

Super Constellations will be used on 





the TCA flights—U. S, Embassy, 
Ottawa, 
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Entrance to Santiago 
Bay To Be Enlarged 


Dredging operations which will deepen 
and widen the narrow entrance to the 
channel leading to Santiago de Cuba 
pegan in January. 

The work, however, will extend only 
as far as the Texaco pier some 2,500 

inland from the channel mouth 
put still about 3 miles from the port 
area of the city. 

The narrow mouth leading to Santiago 
de Cuba Bay and the hazards caused by 
several places in the channel leading to 
anchorage have limited thé size of tank- 
ers that can be utilized in connection 
with refinery operations established in 
the area. 

Dredging operations will include re- 
moval of banks and shallow areas along 
the 2,500-yard route to the pier. 

When Diamond Shoal, located to the 
right at the mouth of the channel, is 
eliminated, vessels of up to 40 feet in 
draft and 900 feet long should be able 
to proceed as far as the anchorage 
located by Texaco pier, where the water 
is no less than 40 feet deep. Elimination 
of the Shoal will widen the channel 
entrance alongside the Morro Castle 
beacon to 250 feet. 

It is estimated that the entire opera- 
tion should be completed in about 3 
months. 

The Santiago de Cuba Board of Alder- 
men and other Santiago institutions 
have begun to press for extension of 


dredging operations along the 3-mile - 


route to include deepening of the main 
port from the present 26 feet to a 
satisfactory depth. This work would 


' mable modern cruise vessels to include 


the city as a port of call in the Carib- 
bean area.—U. S. Consulate, Santiago de 
Cuba. 





West African Freight 
Rates Reduced 


The West African Conference 
Line in London has announced a 
2%-percent reduction in shipping 
rates from United Kingdom, Con- 
tinental, and Scandinavian ports 
to West Africa effective January 1. 

A similar reduction for cargo 
shipments from West Africa to 
European ports is expected to be 
announced shortly. 

Effective February 1 cement 
shippers were to be granted a 10- 

_ percent reduction in freight rates 
and the surcharge of 3 shillings, 
6 pence on cement shipments to 

_Ghana ports was to be abolished 
at the same time.—U. S. Consulate 
General, Lagos. 
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Iranian Port Will Be Developed 


Development projects for the Port of Khorramshahr, Iran, have 
with two exceptions now reached the construction stage. 


Individual projects making up the unified development plan are— 


@ Construction of 6 transit sheds, 5 
of which are to be parallel to the exist- 
ing and planned wharves and the sixth 
to be in the Failiyeh Creek area. Three 
of the sheds will measure 150 by 45 
meters and the remaining 3 are to be 
100 by 45 meters. Completion dates are 
staggered in order to maintain storage 
facilities in present capacity for the 
duration of the project. 

@ Construction ofa port administra- 
tion building. 

@ Leveling and filling of the port 
area. This is an extensive project which 
has been under way since last Septem- 
ber. 


@ Construction of a barge harbor at 
Failiyeh Creek, the area used for off- 
loading heavy lifts. 

@ Construction of roadbed for a rail- 
way extension from the present dock 
area to Failiyeh Creek. 

@ Construction of two new wharves, 
to extend about 1,200 feet, adjoining 
the port’s present seven wharves. 

In addition, an emergency electric 
substation and a water-supply system 
for the port area are planned. Kampsax, 
port advisers to Iran’s Plan Organiza- 
tion, is awaiting development of munici- 
pality of Khorramshahr plans for adddi- 
tional electricity and a new water 


Road Signs To Be Installed 
On Inter-American Highway 


Instituto Costarricense De Turismo 
(Costa Rican Tourist Bureau) has an- 
nounced its intention to place signs 
along the route of the Inter-American 
Highway in Costa Rica from the border 
entry point at Penas Blancas to San 
Jose, indicating names, directions, and 
distances between points. 


A total of 450 highway signs have 
been purchased by ICT and are ready 
for installation in the immediate fu- 
ture. 


Erection of road signs will be of 
great assistance to tourists driving on 
the Inter-American Highway in Costa 
Rica. The section of the highway be- 
tween the northern frontier at Penas 
Blancas and San Jose, approximately 
191 miles, has been almost entirely 
without any type of highway signs. 

ICT has also announced that it hopes 
to purchase additional signs sometime 
in the future to place along the Inter- 
American Highway route south from 
San Jose and on other principal high- 
ways in the country.—U. S. Embassy, 
San Jose. 








system before proceeding with these 
two projects. It would prefer to build, 
in lieu of the electric substation, a 
sheltered storage space located inland 
from the new wharves for storage of 
manganese ore while awaiting shipment. 
This project, however, will depend upon 
the port’s future needs for an electrical 
supply of its own, 


Last May Plan Organization signed 
a contract with Precision Engineering 
Co., an Iranian concern with head of- 
fices in Tehran, to undertake the work 
on. various port development projects 
under the supervision of Kampsax. Con- 
tracts for individual projects had all 
been signed by the end of December, 
and completion date for the entire de- 
velopment is set at 38 months after the 
May contract signing.—U. S. Consulate, 
Khorramshahr. 





Japanese To Build 
_ First Superhighway 


The Japanese Construction Ministry 
is initiating action to build Japan’s 
first 4-lane superhighway, scheduled to 
connect Nagoya and Kobe by 1960. 

Highway planners estimate a total 
construction cost equivalent to $220.3 
million for a 186-kilometer, or 115.5- 
mile yoad permitting driving speeds up 
to 120 kilometers, or 74.5 miles, an 
hour. 


Financing for the project is being 
sought from three sources—a $78-mil- 
lion World Bank loan, to be converted 
into local currency; central Government 
appropriations; and a public bond is- 
sue. 

Part of, this program includes the 
sending of four highway teams to the 
United States to study specific techni- 
cal aspects of American highways hav- 
‘ing a direct bearing on superhighway 
construction in Japan. 

Technical aspects’ include use of 
mechanized construction equipment; 
work procedures for highway construc- 
tion including surveys, highway design 
and cost estimation, contracts with 
construction firms, supervision of con- 
struction, and inspection; urban high- 
way traffic routing, including over- 
passes, access roads, and parking areas; 
management of expressway operations, 
including traffic-control procedures and 
service facilities, that is, restaurants, 
gas stations and repair shops; and de- 
sign, construction, and maintenance -cf 
highways, bridges, and tunnels.—vU. S. 
Embassy, Tokyo. 
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Larger Saudi Arabian 
Seaport Under Study 


Expansion of the marine terminal at 
Ras Tanura, Saudi Arabia, or construc- 


tion of new terminal facilities else- 
where in the country are now under 
study. 

The 12 specialists undertaking the 
study have in mind development of a 
program to be carried out progressively 
over the next 20 years at a cost ten- 
tatively set at $60 million. 


Construction of submarine moorings 
for tankers, development of loading 
islands in the Persian Gulf, and further 
extension of the loading piers are sug- 
gested as possible means of meeting 
the increased commitments of the fu- 
ture. Also, the laying out of a new chan- 
nel with a 60-foot draft, compared with 
the present 45-foot draft channel, will 
be considered. 


Part of the overall study is being 
carried out by the Arabian-American 
Oil Co., both in Saudi Arabia and in 
New York. The company already has 
budgeted for this year construction of 
an extension to the north pier at Ras- 
Tanura to increase the present 8 load- 
ing berths to 10. This extension, how- 
ever, will not provide for anticipated 
future requirements. g 

At present the facilities at Ras 
Tanura are designed to accommodate 
tankers of 50,000 deadweight tons. As 
the trend is now toward more econom- 
ical larger tankers, the facilities may 
eventually have to be capable of serv- 
icing tankers of 200,000 deadweight 
tons and a cargo capacity of 1.4 mil- 
lion barrels of crude oil. The largest 
tanker to call at the port is the Uni- 
verse Leader, a ship of 85,515 dead- 
weight tons and a capacity of more 
than 600,000 barrels, and special ar- 
rangements are necessary for accom- 
modating it with the present port fa- 
cilities. —U. S. Consulate General, 
Dhahran. 


Sweden, Norway To Build 


Cooperative Powerplant 


Plans were announced on January 30 
for construction by Sweden and Norway 
in collaboration of 55,000-kilowatt pow- 
er station on Brannalven near the Nor- 
wegian border. 

Cost of construction, estimated at 60 
million crowns, the equivalent of 
US$11.6 million, will be borne largely 
by Sweden, About half of the power 
generated will be used on each side of 
the border. 

The site lies about 150 kilometers 
north of Ostersund, on the stream con- 
necting Lake Limingen, in Norway, and 
Kvarnbergsvattnet, Sweden.—U. §. Em- 
bassy, Stockholm, 
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U.S. Firm Reveals Huge 
Shipbuilding Program 


A U. S. company, the National 
Bulk Carrier Corporation, has an- 
nounced a program for construc- ° 
tion of more than 1.3 million dead- 
weight tons of vessels in the next 
3 years at its Kure dockyard in 
Japan. 

The program includes five 103,- 
000-ton tankers, five 100,000-ton 
tanker-ore carriers, seven 47,000- 
ton tankers, and one 32,300-ton 
bauxite carrier. 

Kure dockyard was formerly an 
Imperial Japanese Navy facility.— 
U. S. Embassy, Tokyo. 











Air France Plans 
To Expand Services 


Air France, the French national air 
carrier, has announced that the fol- 
lowing services will be inaugurated this 
year: 

e A direct polar flight from Paris to 
Tokyo with a single technical stopover 
at Anchorage. Planes will fly over Eng- 
land, Scotland, Iceland, Greenland, and 
the Arctic to Anchorage, thence over 
the Aleutians and south of the Kuriles 
to Tokyo. Flight time will be 30 hours, 
which will save 13 to 16 hours on the 
existing routes by way of South Asia 
and cut the distance by 1,672 kilome- 
ters. Lockheed Super Starliners will be 
used on this route, which is expected 
to be fhaugurated in April. 

@® A weekly service between Paris 
and Lima will be opened on March 15 
by extending the present route from 
Paris to Central America and includ- 
ing a stopover at Quito en route to 
Lima. 

The new Tokyo and Lima routes will 
extend Air France’s network to 302,000 
kilometers. 

@ An economy-class service over the 
North Atlantic which will provide seven 
weekly flights to New York, four of 
which will stop over at Boston, plus one 
economy service to Montreal and Chi- 
cago. These services will be in addition 
to 20 weekly services of tourist and 
first-class flights. 

@ An additional weekly service to 
Sao Paolo will be inaugurated, making 
three weekly flights to Brazil. A third 
weekly flight from Paris to South 
America with stopovers at Nice and in 
Central America en route to Venezuela 
will be instituted. Super Constellations 
will replace Constellations on the Abid- 
jan and Brazzaville services—U. 8. 
Embassy, Paris. 


a 


BOAC Places Large 
Jet Plane Order 


British Overseas Airways Corporation 
the United Kingdom nationalized airline, 
announced on January 14 the signing of 
a contract with Vickers Armstrongs Air. 
craft Ltd. for 35 Vickers VC 10's at a 
cost of approxifnately $168 million. 

The Corporation also took an option 
on an additional 20 aircraft which if 


spare parts are added will bring the 


total value of the order to about $289 
million. 

This contract is the largest ever 
placed for British civil aircraft. 

The VC 10, in which BOAC first ex. 
pressed serious interest last May, was 
originally designed as a medium-range 
aircraft and it had been BOAC’s ‘nten- 
tion to utilize it on its Commonwealth 
routes to Africa, the Far East, and 
Australia. The four Rolls Royce Con- 
way bypass engines with which VC 10 
will be powered will, however, be beefed 
up, according to a Vickers Official, as 
a result of recent technical develop. 
ments and the plane has been rede- 
signed as an all-purpose jet transport 
“able to carry 150 passengers at 600 
miles an hour over the North Atlantic 
nonstop and to operate economically on 
the shorter stages of the Commonwealth 
routes without the need of longer, ex- 
pensive runways.” 

This latest order brings BOAC’s total 
outstanding reequipment bill to over 
half a billion dollars. Apart from the 
$168 million now committed for the VC 
10’s it has ordered 15 Boeing 707’s worth 
approximately $123 million and has 
nearly $280 million outstanding in 
orders for Britannia turboprop airliners, 
19 Comet jets, and some Viscounts for 
its subsidiaries.—U.S. Embassy, London, 





SAS To Increase Service 


To U. S., Within Sweden 


Scandanavian Airlines System has an- 
nounced plans for increasing its service 
to the United States this summer. It will 
have 62 flights weekly between Scandi- 
navia and New York and 16 over the 
polar route between Los Angeles and 
the Nordic countries. Also a new, low- 
priced “globetrotter” service cver the 
Atlantic will be initiated on April 1. 

A new weekly round-trip service be- 
tween Stockholm and Djakarta was 
inaugurated on January 24 with DC-6B 
aircraft. ; 

SAS will also strengthen its domestic 
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service in Sweden this summer, adding | 


additional daily round-trips on its 
Stockholm-Goteborg, Stockholm-Malmo, 
and Stockholm-Lulea routes, 





Ceylon’s exports of coconut products 
for the first 11 months of 1957 totaled 
31,051 long tons of copra, 50,469 long 
tons of coconut oil and 47,255 long tons 
of desiccated coconut, according to the 
Foreign Agricultural Service. 


Foreign Commerce Weekly 
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TRANSPORTATION 
NOTES 


ANYMIULSMOOM HTM LOO SLL 


Anierican ships will now be extended 
most-favored-nation rates for port 
charges in Angola, the Angolan Govern- 
ment has informed the U. S. Consulate 

| in Luanda.—U. S. Consulate, Luanda. 








Lloyd Aereo Boliviano has inaugu- 
rated air passenger and freight service 
between various Bolivian cities and 
Porto Velho, Brazil, a town approxi- 
matély 200 miles northwest of Gua- 
jaramirim on the Madeira River. 


+ his service should prove an impor- 
tant adjunct to air services in the north- 
ern parts of Bolivia and Brazil. Brazil- 

s jan authorities permitting, it is to be 
extended as far as Manaos, which should 
encourage interchange between the Beni 
and Pando regions and offer Bolivia an- 
other route to the Atlantic Ocean.—U, 

| S, Embassy, La Paz. 





Flota Argentina de Navegacion de 
Ultramar and Astilleros y Fabricas Na- 
vales del Estado, the Argentine Govern- 
ment shipyard, have signed a contract 
for construction of three freighters of 
5,000 tons capacity to be employed in 

| commercial traffic between Argentina 
and Brazil. 
Construction of these freighters is 
part of an F. A. N. U. replacement pro- 
gram.—U. S. Embassy, Buenos Aires. 


The Nigeria Line has announced that 
| it will inaugurate a regular service be- 
| tween Antwerp and Nigeria. via the 
Ivory Coast and Ghana. 

First departure from Antwerp was to 
take place around February 15 and sub- 
sequent sailings were expected to be 

' every 3 weeks. 

Vessels operating on this line will fly 
the Finnish flag.—U. S. Consulate, Ant- 
werp. 





A new Consultative Committee on 

Qivil Aviation has been established in 

| Guatemala to function as an advisory 

' group to the Executive on general avia- 

tion questions, both national and inter- 
national. 

The committee will be composed of 
seven members who will serve for 3 
years, extendable for an equal period.— 

| U, S. Embassy, Guatemala. 

| Aerolineas Nacionales, newly formed 
Costa Rican airline, has been granted 

a certificate of exploitation by Junta de 

Ayiacion Civil to operate specified local 

iad international flights. 

‘The certificate will permit the new 

to operate a direct international 
fight between San Jose and Guatemala 
City—U. S. Embassy, San Jose, 
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New Runway Planned 
For Lydda Airport 


A new I£8 million runway and a new 
terminal. building are to be built at 
Lydda Airport, the Israeli Ministry of 
Transport, Civil Aviation Department, 
and the airport manager have an- 
nounced. 

A commission consisting of repre- 
sentatives of the Transport Ministry, 
the Haifa Technion, El Al, and the 
Israel Air Force and foreign experts 
recommended construction of a new 
runway rather than investment of I£8.4 
million to renovate the existing runway. 

The new runway, which is to run 
parallel with the present one is expected 
to be completed by 1960. 

The decision to build a new terminal 
building at a cost of I£1 million for the 
first stage was decided upon primarily 
because of the inadequacy of the present 
terminal to cope with the increased air 
traffic. Work on this project is expected 
to begin in 1961 and to be completed in 
about 2 years. 

A related project provides for con- 
struction of a new wide road between 
Tel Aviv and Lydda, which would short- 
en the distance by 4% kilometers.— 
U. S. Embassy, Tel Aviv. 





Japan Air Lines Cuts 
Pacific Flying Time 


A new fleet of DC-7C’s will be added 
to Japan Air Lines’ trans-Pacific service 
on April 1, increasing the airline’s 
schedule from the present five weekly 
flights to seven, in time to meet the in- 
creased traffic demands during Japan’s 
popular cherry blossom season. 

JAL’s daily service between San Fran- 
cisco and Tokyo via Honolulu will be 
composed of 4 DC-7C Super Couriers 
and 3 DC-6B flights a week. 

The new DC-7C Super Couriers will 
cut total flying time across the Pacific 
by 5 hours. The new aircraft are 
equipped with all-weather radar, per- 
mitting them to detect and fly out of 
the way of bad weather long before 
nearing it. The new planes will also have 
synchrophased propellers. 

JAL’s DC-7C flights will depart from 
San Francisco every Sunday, Tuesday, 
Thursday, and Saturday at 1:20 p.m. 
DC-6B Pacific Couriers will depart on 
alternate days at 12:30 p.m. Passengers 
on all flights may enjoy stopover privi- 
leges in Honolulu. 





Transit of the Suez Canal has been 
authorized for vessels of a draft of 34 
feet. 


The authorization became effective 


on January 30.—U. S. Consulate, Port 
Said. 


_TRANSPORTATION AND UTILITIES. 


Slight Improvement 
At Port of Colombo 


Congestion at the Port of Colombo, 
Ceylon, showed some improvement in 
January. 


Labor generally reported for duty at 


the port except for a stoppage of work 
on the 20th, when the men attended a 
union. meeting. 

As high as 9,000 tons of dry cargo, 
which is generally considered a good 
day’s work, were handled in one day 
in the latter part of the month, and the 
Port Commission reportedly has ap- 
pealed to the dock workers to save the 
harbor’s reputation. It also hopes to 
persuade the unions to work overtime 
until the present congestion is cleared 
up. 

In the meantime the Government has 
decided to go ahead with port nation- 
alization. 


Despite the slight improvement in 
clearing the congestion the daily lineup 
of about 20 ships outside the break- 
water has not lessened. If not ended by 
May 1, the congestion will increase as 
there are normal delays in working 
ships in the monsoon season. Unwilling- 
ness to work night shifts, refusal to 
work overtime, and attendance at un- 
ion meetings during working hours ap- 
pear to be current causes of poor ton- 
nage-output. 

An increase in number of ships omit- 
ting Colombo and refusal of liners to 
handle frozen cargo are facters work- 
ing to reduce port congestion. The con- 
gestion cannot be ended, however, until 
an average of about 12,000 tons have 
been worked per day for several weeks. 
—U S. Embassy, Colombo. 





Syria Issues Notice 
To Navigators 


The Syrian Directorate of Mari- 
time Affairs, Ministry of Public 
Works and Communications, has 
issued the following notice to navi- 
gators: 

“All vessels calling at Latakia 
Harbor shall always keep at least 
6 nautical miles offshore. Vessels 
entering or leaving the port 
through the 6-mile zone shall fol- 
low a course bearing 133° on the 
Al Burj beacon placed at the en- 
trance of the old port. At the dis- 
tance of 250 meters from the head 
of the breakwater the vessels shall 
await the arrival of the Port 
Authorities.” ° 

The instructions were issued as 
notice No. 10, dated November 25, 
1957.—U. S. Embassy, Damascus. 
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FAIRS AND EXHIBITIONS 





139 Non-Italian Firms Represented 
At 1957 Busto Arsizio Exhibition 


The seventh annual international textiles fair—formally known as 
the International: Cotton, Artificial and Synthetic Fibers, Chemistry, 
and Textile Machinery Exposition—held at Busto Arsizio, Italy, Septem- 
ber 21-30, included 183 Italian firms and 139 exhibitors representing 10 


foreign countries. 

In addition to items from West Ger- 
many, which was represented by 83 ex- 
hibitors, products were presented from 
Austria, Belgium, Denmark, France, 
Great Britain, Sweden, Switzerland, the 
United States, and the Soviet Zone of 
Germany. The number of American 
firms participating in the fair through 
their local agents totaled 14, of which 6 
displayed textile machines, 6 textile 
goods, and the remaining 2 chemical 
products used by the cotton and artificial 
fiber industries. 


Business Activity Increases 


Although the number of exhibitors 
declined from the 1956 total of 380, all 
available display space was occupied 
and increased business activity over the 
preceding year was reported. The vol- 
ume of business concluded by exhibitors 
was calculated at 7 billion lire, or 
US$11.2 million, according to estimates 
by the management. 


Heaviest activity was noted in the 
machinery section, but a satisfactory 
sales volume also was reported for 
cotton and synthetic fiber products. 
The high interest in textile machinery 
was attributed, in part, to recent in- 
creases in domestic sales of Italian-made 
textiles. 


The textile machinery section, which 
occupied 3,200 square meters of exhibit 
space, was again one of the main fea- 
tures of the exhibition. Leading manu- 
facturers displayed and demonstrated 
some of the most modern equipment, 
including industrial sewing machines 
and a number of technical innovations, 
that is available to the textile industry. 


Loom Draws High Interest 


Among the displays attracting special 
interest were the “Super Raschel Uni- 
versal” loom for weaving laces, tulles, 
and curtains shown by the West German 
firm, Karl Mayer; a complete line of 
textile machinery produced by Ercole 
Comerio of Busto Arsizio; latest models 
of spinning equipment exhibited by the 
Italian firms of Nuova San Giorgia Spa 
and Officine Fonderie Macchine Tessili 
Carniti & Co.; and a new type of print- 
ing machine for textiles introduced by 
Isotex of Vicenza. 

In the textile sector, fabrics of cotton, 
wool, and artifical fibers were arranged 
in attractive show windows and stands 
covering a total space of 2,850 square 
meters. Supplementing this area was a 
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small section in which were shown 
chemical products used by the textile 
industry. Although no important nov- 
elties were presented in the fibers cate- 
gory, several new types of synthetic and 
artificial yarns were introduced. 


W oolen Products Shown First Time 


For the first time since the inaugura- 
tion of the fair 7 years ago, the manage-, 
ment permitted 10 participants to ex- 
hibit woolen products. A larger number 
of wool product manufacturers is ex- 
pected to participate in the next exhibi- 
tion, and, as a result of this development, 
the name of the fair probably will be 
changed. 


Attendance was officially reported at 
slightly over 118,000, some 72,000 less 
than the 1956 figure. This decrease was 
explained in part by the fact that the 
exposition remained open for only 10 
days, as compared with 16 days the 
preceding year. Visitors were registered 
from most of the European countries, 
Latin America, India, and Australia, and 
trade delegations attended from Brazil, 
Japan, communist China, the U.S.S.R., 
and a number of the Soviet bloc nations. 

Copies of the official catalog of the 
Busto Arsizio textile fair are available 
on loan from the Trade Development 





March 15 Filing Date 
For Dornbirn Fair 


U. S. concerns planning to par- 
ticipate in the 10th Export and 
Sample Fair to be held August 
1-10, at Dornbirn, Austria, should 
submit their applications for’ ex- 
hibit space before March 15. 

Additional information and ap- 
plication forms are available from 
the Austrian Trade Delegate in 
the United States, 31 East 69th 
Street, New York 21, N. Y., or 
from Export-und Mustermesse 
GmbH, Rathausplatz 1, Dornbirn, 
Austria.—U. S. Embassy, Vienna. 

Copies of an attractive, four- 
language brochure previewing the 
Dornbirn fair are available on 
loan from the Trade Development 
Division, Bureau of Foreign Com- 
merce, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 











Division, Bureau of Foreign Commerce, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Wash. 
ington 25, D. C. 


The next such exhibition will be held 


at Busto Arsizio September 20-29, 1958 


—U. S. Consulate General, Milan, 


Dollar Exchange Sought 
For Algiers Exhibition 


The Sous-Direction du Commerce of 
the Ministry of Algeria has requested 
permission from Paris to allocate dollar 
exchange for the import of American. 
made products for exhibition at the 
17th International Fair of Algiers, 
which is scheduled to be held at the 





Nouvelle Gare Maritime in the Algiers | 


port area, April 25-May 11. 


It is hoped that exchange in the value | 


of $50,000 can be made available and 
that the allocation will be announced 


in time to permit interested U. S. man- | 


ufacturers to furnish samples to their 
Algerian agents for display at the fair. 

Several Algerian representatives of 
American concerns have’ expressed 
interest in displaying American-made 
products, as well as merchandise man- 
ufactured by U. S. subsidiary companies 
in France and in other member coun” 
tries of the European Payments Union. 
In the last Algerian fair, 23 local 
agents representing 25 American firms 
participated; however, most of the 
items displayed had been produced in 
France by subsidiary concerns. 

The American Consulate General at 


Algiers suggests that it might be worth- | 


while 


if U. S. manufacturers would | 


arrange for exhibits of merchandise | 


produced in this country which, in many 
instances, differs substantially from 


similar goods made by their European | 
affiliates. Display of products by Amer- | 


ican companiés which do not have pro- | 


ducing facilities in Europe might also 
prove advantageous, in the event suffi- 
cient dollar exchange is made available 
to cover any sales of these goods that 
might be concluded at the fair. 


Exhibitor application forms for the | 
17th International Fair of Algiers are | 


available from the Trade Development 


Division, Bureau of Foreign Commerce, | 


U. S. Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 





India’s cotton production in 1957-58 
is currently estimated at 4,220,000 bales 
(500 pounds gross), up 4 percent from 
4,060,000 bales in 1956-57, and 10 per- 
cent higher than the 1955-56 crop of 
3,840,000 bales, the Foreign Agricultural 
Service reports. 


Cotton acreage for 1957-58 is esti- | 


mated at 21,000,000 acres, 6 percent 
above the 1956-57 area of 19,843,000 
acres, and nearly twice the 1947-48 area 
of 10,932,000 acres. 


Eoreign Commerce Weekly 
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London Mechanical Handling 
Exhibit To Be International 


The Sixth Mechanical Handling Exhi- 
bition, staged biennially in Britain since 
1948, is scheduled for May 7-17, at 
Earls Court, London. For the first time 
since its inception, the exhibition will 
be international. 

With more than one-half million 
square feet of floor space and the num- 
ber of exhibits expected to run into the 
thousands, this year’s show is being 
billed as the largest display of labor- 
saving and cost-saving equipment and 
methods in the materials handling field 
ever presented in the world. Partici- 
pants will display and demonstrate the 
latest in conveying and handling equip- 
ment, including cranes, industrial 
trucks, conveyors, elevators, pneumatic 
systems, earthmoving equipment, aerial 
cableways, and _ related accessories, 
appliances, and raw materials. 

American manufacturers interested in 
participating in the exhibition are 
invited to apply for complete details to 
Mr. H. A. Collman, Organizer, Mechan- 
ical Handling Exhibition, Dorset House, 
Stamford Street, London S.W.1, 
England. 

Copies of a special international issue 
of “Materials Handling News” which 
previews the forthcoming show are 
loan from the Trade 
Development Division, Bureau of For- 
eign Commerce, U. S. Department of 


‘Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 


At the Materials Handling Conven- 
tion, to be held concurrently with the 
exhibition, a number of papers dealing 
with industrial handling problems will 
be presented.—U, S. Embassy, London. 





investment in 
Federation of 
Rhodesia and 

Nyasaland 


basic information for 
United States businessmen 


» » « One of a series of country 
handbooks prepared by the Bu- 
reau of Foreign Commerce... 


$1.75 


From U. S. Department of Com- 
merce Field Offices, or from the 
Superintendent of Documents, 
U. S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. 
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Zagreb Spring Fair Open Again 
To International Participation 


The International Zagreb Spring Fair, to be held April 11-20 at 
the new fairgrounds on the south bank of the Sava River just outside 
the city, will be the second such event in which foreign exhibitors 


are invited to take part. 


Because this annual spring event is primarily a general exhibition 


for Yugoslav industry, with special 
exhibits devoted to Yugoslav tourism 
and to domestic crafts, foreign partici- 
pants will exhibit only in four specialized 
sections of the fair: Consumer Goods 
Section, Exhibit of Catering and Food 
Processing, International Fashion Show, 
and the International Book Exposition. 


Application Deadline Extended 


U. S. concerns are invited to exhibit 
in these sections of the fajr either di- 
rectly or through their local agents. 
Space rates are established at $12 a 
square meter for pavilion locdtions and 
$6 a square meter for open display 
areas. Although the deadline for receipt 
of space applications was officially De- 
cember 15, 1957, the fair management 
will accept applications up to April 1. 

Fire insurance is compulsory and must 
be obtained through the management. 
Utility services are at the expense 
of the exhibitor at rates which are con- 
sidered reasonable by U. S. standards. 
Electric supply at the fair is 220-380 
volts, 50 cycle, 4-phase, and water and 
telephone services are available. 


Exhibit Goods Duty Free 


All goods shipped to the fair for 
exhibit purposes are admitted under 
bond, free of customs duty and exempt 
from import license requirements. Such 
materials as are sold to Yugoslav pur- 
chasers, of course, are subject to import 
licensing regulations and duty payments. 

The Zagreb Fair is represented in 
the United States by International Trade 
Shows, 509 Fifth Avenue, New York 
17, N. Y. Information also may be 
obtained from the Yugoslav diplomatic 
and consular offices at Washington, 
D. C., New York City, Chicago, San 
Francisco, and Pittsburgh. 

At the 1957 spring fair, the first 
in which foreign exhibitors were invited 
to participate, about 250 firms from 
Austria, Czechoslovakia, East Germany, 
France, Great Britain, Italy, Lichten- 
stein, the Netherlands, Sweden, Switzer- 
land, and West Germany were repre- 
sented, in addition.to more than 1,500 
Yugoslav exhibitors. © 


1957 Fair Transactions Total $5 Million 
The fair, which emphasized Yugoslav 
and foreign consumer goods and foreign 
printing and graphics equipment, re- 
portedly resulted in business activity 


totaling $3 million in Yugoslav imports © 


and $2 million in exports. About $1 
million in textiles, $0.5 million in elec- 





tric household appliances, and $0.2 mil- 
lion in plastics represented the main 
Yugoslav purchases from foreign exhibi- 
tors at the 1957 spring fair. 


Copies of exhibitor application forms, 
shipping instructions for forwarding 
goods to the fair, plans of the fair- 
grounds, and other descriptive literature 
concerning the 1958 Zagreb Spring In- 
ternational Fair are available from the 
Trade Development Division, Bureau of 
Foreign Commerce, U. S. Department 
of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 


Philadelphia Set for Office 
Furniture Show in March 


The 12th annual Convention-Exhibit 
of the National Office Furniture Associ- 
ation (NOFA) to be staged in Philadel- 
phia, March 28-31, promises to be the 
finesé and most successful in the Asso- 
ciation’s history, according to advance 
NOFA reports. 


Described as the year’s biggest sales- 
maker in the entire office furniture in- 
dustry, the exhibition will occupy the 
entire lower floor of Philadelphia’s Con- 
vention Hall. Along the “Boulevard of 
Style,” some 283 manufacturers will dis- 
play the latest ideas in office furniture, 
accessories and planning. Over 200 of 
the exhibitors are expected to present 
at least one new product that will be 
unveiled for inspection on March 28. 


The convention program will include 
seminars and conferences designed to 
help the furniture dealer do a better 
job as a creator of fine offices. Among 
the subjects to be discussed are what’s 
ahead in industry for the office furni- 
ture business, and how to do a more 
profitable job of selling. Guest speakers 
include Phillip Talbot, president of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, and A. M. Sullivan, editor of 
Dun’s Review and Modern Industry. 

Further details concerning the 12th 
Annual Convention-Exhibit may be ob- 
tained from Mr. John R. Gray, Execu- 
tive Director, National Office Furniture 
Association, 327 South LaSalle Street, 
Chicago 4, Ill. 








U. S. exports of unmanufactured 
tobacco in calendar 1957, at 501 million 
pounds (export weight), were 1.8 per- 
cent below those of 1956, the Foreign 
Agricultural Service reports. 
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TRADE FAIR BRIEFS- 


TO 


An exhibition known as the Inter- 
national Conveyance Fair is to be held 
at Ljubljana, Yugoslavia, March 28- 
April 6, and will include exhibits of 
automobiles, motorcycles and bicycles, 
rail, sea and air transport equipment, 
elevators, and traffic control equipment. 


Fair regulations restrict direct ex- 
hibition of automobiles and motorcycles 
to those countries which are not mem- 
bers of the permanent Bureau of Auto- 
mobile Expositions at Paris. Conse- 
quently, U. S. manufacturers. of these 
vehicles, will not participate directly 
although American producers may be 
represented by their Yugoslav agents. 


The main international automobile 
show in Yugoslavia will be held this fall 
In conjunction with the Zagreb Inter- 
national Fair, September 6-12. This 
show will be open to direct participation 
by all foreign exhibitors, according to a 
statement by a Zagreb fair official— 
U. S. Consulate, Zagreb. 





The Fifth Smallwares Trade Fair, the 
annual British presentation of haber- 
dashery, knit goods, clothing acceggories 
and ornaments, and sewing and knitting 
machines, will be held at the Metropole 
Hotel, Brighton, England, March 3-7. 

Requests for additional information 
may be directed to Trade and Technical 
Exhibitions, Ltd., 1 Dorset Buildings, 
Salisbury Square, London E. C. 4, Eng- 
land. 





A list of the Netherlands manufac- 
turers and importers of foodstuffs ex- 
hibiting in the 10th International Food- 
stuff Exhibition ROKA at Rotterdam, 
March 3-7, is available on loan from 
the Trade Development Division, Bu- 
reau of Foreign Commerce, U, S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 
25, D. C. 

About 220 firms plan to participate 
in the fair, which is sponsored by the 
Foundation Rotterdam Grocers ROKA, 
132 Nieuwe Binnenweg, Rotterdam. All 
available exhibit space—roughly 16,000 
square meters—has been booked, and it 
is expected that some 40,000 persons 
will visit the fair. The general public 
will not be admitted—U. S. Consulate 
General, Rotterdam. 





More than 1,000 Austrian firms in 
1957 participated in collective exhibits 
mounted at foreign trade fairs by the 
Institute for Industrial Promotion of 
the Austrian Federal Chamber of Com- 
merce. In addition, the Institute gave 
financial support to 400 individual firms 
exhibiting at 39 foreign fairs.—U. S. 
Embassy, Vienna. 
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Representing one of its first major in- 
ternational commitments since becom- 


ing a nation on August 31, 1957, the 
new Federation of Malaya has reserved 
200 square feet of display space at the 
Seventh Washington State Internation- 
al Trade Fair to be held at Seattle, 
April 11-20. , 
Under auspices of the Rural and In- 
dustrial Development Authority at 
Kuala Lumpur, a variety of unusual 
Malayan native handicrafts will be pre- 
sented to American buyers and the gen- 
eral public visiting the 10-day fair. In- 
cluded will*be handwoven textiles, sil- 
verware, straw mats and baskets, and 
“padi-straw” pictures fashioned by 
weaving fine straw into cloth. 





The 14th Norwegian Industries Fair 
will be held at Oslo, May 29-June 15. 
As in the past, participation in the fair 
will be limited to domestic producers, 
but the management extends a cordial 
invitation to foreign trade visitors to 
attend the exhibition and review the 
wide selection of Norwegian products 
available for export. 


Interested U. S. businessmen may ob- 
tain additional information from the 
sponsor of the fair, Norsk Varemesse, 
Tollbugt 2, Borsen, Oslo, Norway.— 
U. S. Embassy, Olso. 





Persons interested in obtaining ad- 
vance information concerning the 32d 
edition of the biennial International 
Cycle and Motorcycle Show, which is to 
be held at Earls Court, London, Novem- 
ber 15-22, are invited to communicate 
with the British Cycle and Motor Cycle 
Industries Association, Ltd., The Tow- 
ers, Warwick Road, Coventry, England. 
The show will be open daily, except 
Sunday, November 16, from 10 a.m, to 
9:30 p.m, 

Descriptive literature about the fair 
has been prepared and is available to 
inquirers, and a comprehensive illus- 
trated catalog will be issued soon, ac- 
cording to an announcement. 





Industrially produced Danish furnl- 
ture and upholstery fabrics will be 
shown in a special exhibit for furniture 
dealers and retailers ‘to be held at 
Fredericia, Denmark, May 8-11. The ex- 
hibition will not be open to the general 
public, but foreign visitors will be ad- 
mitted. 

Additional details are available from 
the sponsors, Mobelfabrikantforeningen, 
10 Magelos, Odense, Denmark.—vU. S. 
"Embassy, Copenhagen, 


Coffee Prices ... 


(Continued from page 2) 
were consumed in El Salvador for the 
manufacture of soluble coffee, nearly al] 


of which was exported to the United 
States; 35,809 bags were used for this 
purpose from the 1955-56 crop. Nothing 
more was said of plans to establish a 
second soluble coffee plant. 


The forecast for the 1957-58 cotton 
crop is now over 145,000 bales, com. 
pared with the 1956-57 crop of 138,982 
bales of 500 pounds each. About 18,000 
bales of the new crop will be used in 
El Salvador, largely by the new Japan- 
ese-Salvadoran textile mill. 


Exchange Reserves Decline 


Exports for the first 8 months of 1957, 
including most of the coffee and over 
half of the cotton, were $115 million, 
and imports $78 million, compared with 
$92 million and $68 million, respectively, 
for the like period in 1956. Gold and 
foreign exchange holdings of the Cen- 
tral Reserve Bank, which reached a 
peak of $61.8 million on June 30, 
declined to $50.2 million by September 
30 and $40.5 million by November 30, 
The decline reflects the seasonal fall in 
exports and a delay in most of the 
fourth-quarter coffee shipments until 


December when the new National Cof- | 


fee Department began to function. By 
comparison, reserves on November 30, 


1956, were $35.4 million. As a safeguard | 


against the dangers of these wide sea- 
sonal fluctuations in reserves, El Salva- 
dor increased its participation in the 
International Monetary Fund from $25 
to $7.5 million, 

The National Budget for 1958 was 
approved im December and calls for 
expenditures of $72.4 million, one-sixth 
each for education and public works, 
about one-tenth each for national 
defense and public healtH, and smaller 
amounts for other governmental fune- 
tions. , 


Negotiations were undertaken with 
the International Bank for Reconstruc- 
tion and Development for a $3-million 
loan to build feeder roads into the Lit- 
toral Highway and a $5-million loan to 
install electric generating equipment 
below Guija Dam. The Littoral High- 
way, which runs 206 kilometers along 
the coast from La Hachadura on the 
Guatemalan border to La Union at the 


opposite end of the country, reportedly - 


will be completed by fall of this year. 


The Government accepted the bid of | 


the Swedish Telefonaktiebolaget L, M. 
Ericsson in December for the installa- 
tion of 2,000 new telephone lines in San 
Salvador. Many more telephones are 
needed in that city. 

Employment 
in the construction industry. The cost- 
of-living index in December stood at 
104.99, slightly below the 106.87 regis- 
tered a year earlier (1954—100).—U, 5. 
Embassy, San Salvador, 
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TRAVEL AND COMMUNICATIONS 





Future Promising for Pacific Travel 


Addresses and discussions of delegates present from 22 countries 
at the seventh annual conference of the Pacific Area Travel Association 
(PATA) reflect strong optimism toward the future of Pacific area 
travel from the major markets of the United States and Canada, as 


well as intraregionally. 


The meeting, held at the Hotel Biltmore, Santa Barbara, Calif., 
February 17-21, was the largest to date by this active regional asso- 
ciation whose aim is to increase the tourism volume in the entire Pacific 
area and thus contribute to its economic and social development. 


Total registration was more than 240, 
a new record for PATA. The following 
77 member countries were represented: 
Alaska, Australia, Canada, Fiji, Hawaii, 
Hong Kong, Indonesia, Japan, Korea, 
Laos, New Zealand, Philippines, Singa- 
pore, Taiwan, Tahiti, the United States, 
and Viet-nam. Representatives also 


- were present from the following five 


nonmember countries: Burma, Cuba, 
France, India, and United Kingdom. 


Important New Projects Approved 


Two new projects were approved by 

the association as its chief tasks for 
1958. 
* The first concerned a thorough, sur- 
vey of tourist potentialities in the en- 
tire area, covering the broad fields of 
promotion, physical facilities, research 
and statistics, and facilitation. A reso- 
lution and detailed report, unanimously 
adopted, requested the U. S. Interna- 
tional Cooperation Administration to 
contribute $150,000 for the dollar costs 
required to carry out the survey and 
pledged $100,000 from participating 
countries to cover local currency costs, 
The 16 countries which would thus par- 
ticipate in the survey were listed as fol- 
lows: 

Australia, Burma, Cambodia, Fiji, 
Hong Kong, Indonesia, Japan, Korea, 
Laos, New Zealand, Philippines, Singa- 


pore, Tahiti, Thailand, Taiwan, and 
Viet-nam. 
All of the official delegates ex- 


pressed great interest in this project, 
viewing it as an essential foundation 
for the long-term planning of travel 
expansion in the Pacific. Documents 
covering the project, signed by the five 
chief officers of the association, were 
forwarded immediately to Washington 
for action. 


A detailed presentation of a $400,000 
promotion program for the Pacific area 
Was made by a U. S. advertising 
agency. Lengthy discussion in commit- 
tee and in plenary session resulted in 
a decision to undertake a program call- 
ing for expenditure of approximately 
$140,000 for the first year. Contribu- 
tions were recommended from 20 gov- 
ermmental units—U. S. and Canada not 
included—in the amount of $65,000, and 
from 25 carrier members at $70,000, 
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with the remainder coming from allied 
members. The promotional efforts 
would be aimed at the U. S..and Ca- 
nadian markets primarily. Implemen- 
tation of the program and the procure- 
ment of the necessary contributions 
were placed in the hands of the Execu- 


tive Committee for action before June 
30, 1958, 


Constitution Revised in Part 


The membership provisions of the 
PATA constitution were revised to pro- 
vide for the following seven classes of 
membership: Active Government, offi- 
cial agencies in the Pacific area, bound- 
ed by longitude 70° West and 100° 
East; Associate Government, official 
agencies outside the Pacific area; 
Active Carrier, operating craft with ca- 
pacity in excess of 12 passengers; As- 
sociate Carrier, operating craft with 
passenger capacity of 12 passengers or 
less; Allied, travel agents — hotels — 
sightseeing operators; Associate, any 
organization or individual interested in 
Pacific travel and tourist development; 
and Sustaining, organizations or indi- 
viduals making special contributions to 
the objectives of the association. 


ICAO Work Supported 


Strong support was given the work 
of the International Civil Aviation Or- 
ganization in the field of travel facili- 
tation. A liaison officer will be appoint- 
ed in each member country to promote 
the adoption of Annex 9 of the ICAO 
convention and perform other activities 
in this- field. 


The Conference recognized the need 
for more complete and accurate statis- 
tics on international travel in all areas 
of the world and requested the Statis- 
tical Commission of the United Nati 
to expedite its work in preparing ne 
ommendations for uniformity and com- 
parability in such statistics. PATA 
offered.its assistance in obtaining the 
desired results promptly. 


The Association in its capacity as re- 
gional commission for the International 
Union of Official Travel Organizations, 
invited those countries in the Pacific 
and East Asian region which now hold 
membership in IUOTO without having 


yet acquired membership in PATA to 
join the latter in order to participate 
fully in its work as a regional commis- 
sion. It also invited such countries. to 
designate appropriate individuals to as- 
sociate as observers with the PATA 
Government liaison committee, which 
directs relations with IUOTO, pending 
acquirement of membership in PATA. 

PATA budget for 1958 was fixed at 
$70,115, compared-with $65,000 in 1957. 
No change was made in the dues struc- 
ture. 


Tourist Facilities Increased 


The Pacific Hotels Committee pre- 
sented a report which showed that, on 
the basis of the PATA hotel directory 
of 1957, about 30,000 beds are available 
in all Pacific countries and planned con- 
struction in 1958 will add about 4,000 
more. The report also summarized 
existing and planned steamer services 
and estimated that by 1961 there will 
be a total of 20,000 berths available 
on ships in the Pacific trade. 


The report estimated that capacity 
on airlines is approximately 4,700 pas- 
sengers, per week in each direction 
(probably 70 per cent of which is West 
Coast-Hawaii space) and that the new 
jet equipment which all Pacific carriers 
plan to introduce probably will increase 
this capacity to 10,000 seats per week 
in each direction by 1960. 

The report predicted that if the 
“economy class” of air travel to be in- 
augurated on the North Atlantic in 
April of this year proves successful, it 
will probably be extended to the Pa- 
cific and other world air routes. “If this 
does happen,” the report stated, “we 
can anticipate a reduction in the pres- 
ent tourist class fare level which will 
provide an attraction to tourist traf- 
fic as yet untapped.” 

On the subject of steamship service, 
the Research and Survey Committee 
added an important comment that 
sea carriers are modernizing and add- 
ing substantially to their trans-Pacific 
fleets. In 1957, five new or recondi- 
tioned vessels entered service. In 1958, 
additional sailings have been scheduled 
on the Hawaiian and South Pacific 
routes. In 1959, four more passenger- 
carrying vessels will be added to fleets 
in service in the Pacific; and in 1960, 
a further four big passenger liners, in- 
cluding two 40,000- to 45,000-ton super- 
liners, will come into service. All of 
these will provide both additional big- 
ship sailings between the western sea- 
board of the United States and the 
Orient and new services between the 
Orient and Australia which will open 
up circle-Pacific traffic not substan- 

(Continued on page 39) 
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Greece Makes Plans for Intensified 3-Year 
Program for Development of Tourism 


The Greek Government has outlined a 3-year program for the 
development of Greek tourism providing for a total expenditure of 837,- 
495,000 drachmas (1 drachma=US$.0333). 

Great importance is placed on the program by the Governenint as 
tourism could become an important source of national income in view 
of the anticipated increase in international tourist traffic and the ex- 
pected growth of Greece’s tourist trade in the next few years. 


Favorable possibilities for develop- 
ment of Greek tourism are confirmed by 
the increasing foreign-exchange earnings 
accruing from this sector of the coun- 
try’s economy, which rose from $29 mil- 
lion in 1955 to $32 million in 1956 and 
approximately $40 million in 1957. 

Implementation of the program will 
be carried out by simultaneous develop- 
ment of the country’s hotel, transport, 
and recreation facilities; encouragement 
of private capital to invest in tourist 
projects through Government financing 
at low interest rates; and by training 
personnel for tourist enterprises. The 
program will be administered chiefly by 
the Greek Tourist Organization, but 
other Government agencies will partici- 
pate in its implementation. 

The Greek Government has appro- 
priated a total of 31 million drachmas 
for construction of port and hotel facili- 
ties at Corfu, Ioannina, and Egoumen- 
itsa, of which 7.5 million drachmas will 
be utilized in 1958. The Economic De- 
velopment Financing Organization, a 
quasi-Government agency established in 
1954, will grant 271 million drachmas in 
the form of long-term loans for con- 
struction of large hotels. Of this total 
amount, 99 million drachmas is expected 
to be encumbered in 1958. 


Certain Hotels Scheduled 


In addition, special consideration is 
given to development of the country’s 
hotel facilities, and provision is made for 
the following projects: Possibility of 
finanting construction of a hotel entirely 
from the Government’s own funds in co- 
operation with Hilton Hotel enterprises 
if current negoiations between the Greek 
Government and a private Greek group 
are not concluded very soon; a luxury 
hotel of 150 beds at Vouliagmeni Beach 
to be erected by the National Bank of 
Greece and Athens S. A.; a contract for 
construction of a large 300-bed hotel in 
Salonika; and a luxury hotel of 150 beds 
to be erected on Mount Parnis near 
Athens. 

The Greek Tourist Organization's 
budget includes appropriations for con- 
struction of tourist facilities in the area 
of Mikro Kavouri at Vouliagmeni Beach. 
The Government also considers the 
country’s spas as a potential factor for 
attracting tourists from abroad and the 
development of the Kaiafa Spa will con- 
stitute a pilot project which will serve 
as a model for an extensive program. 
The program also provides for construc- 
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tion of small hotels with dining rooms 
at Messolonghi, Aegion, Tempi, Mount 
Athos, Hydra, Kanoni, Serres, Vassas, 
Mystras, and Niki, as well as construc- 
tion of a central reception center for 
travelers arriving in Piraeus. 


Land Donated to Council of Europe 


The Greek Government has donated 
to the Council of Europe a piece of land 
at Delphi where member countries may 
build their own buildings to accommo- 
date their respective citizens visiting 


Delphi. An appropriation has been made - 


available to the Greek ‘Tourist Organi- 
zation for the aesthetic arrangement of 
the area, the infrastructure projects re- 
quired, and Greece’s quarters. Construc- 
tion of the project will start when the 
final decision of the Council of Europe is 
received. 


Special consideration also will be 
given to various tourist promotion proj- 
ects, such as the Epidaurus and Athens 
Festivals; tourist development of Corfu, 
Marathon, Thermopylae, Sounion, 
Rhodes, Nauplea, Evrytania and Mount 
Parnis; creation of new camping areas; 
scheduling of tourist ships; and electri- 
fication of Ioannina cave. 


The Ministry of Public Works. will 
build tourist roads at a cost totaling 
191,095,000 drachmas during the 3-year 
period of the development program. A 
state program for improvement of arch- 
aeological sites and museums costing 
18.5 million drachmas is to be carried 
out by the Ministry of Education. 

The Greek Government will follow- 
closely the activities of the Government 
agencies entrusted with implementation 
of the program and, if necessary, take 
appropriate legislative action which will 
pave the way for uninterrupted applica- 
tion of the program.—U. S. Embassy, 
Athens. 
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TRAVEL NOTES 
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Travel to Haiti in 1957 showed a sharp 
reversal of the steady upward trend in 
evidence since 1949, because of unstable: 
political conditions which prevailed dur- 


ing most fo the year. Tourist arrivals ° 


amounted to 58,509 in 1957—23,855 by 


air and 34,654 by ship—or about 14 per. : 


cent below the record number of visitors 
in 1956, which totaled 67,703—36,199 by 
ship and 31,504 by air. 

Estimates of tourism receipts show 
that in 1957 Haiti earned about $5,044. 
000, as compared with the $6,441,000 
earned in 1956.—U, S. Embassy, Port- 
au-Prince, 





The number of nights spent by foreign 
tourists in Austria during the main tour- 
ist season in the summer of 1957—June 
through September—totaled 12.4 mil- 
lion, representing an increase of 21 per- 
cent over the like period of 1956, the 


Austrglian Federal Chamber of Com- * 


merce reports. 


Records show that 34 percent of all 
tourists stayed in private quarters as 
compared with 31 percent in 1956. 
Nights spent in camping compounds 
numbered 220,000 in 1957, an increase 
of 52 percent over 1956. Revenues from 
tourism from June through September 
1957 amounted to 2.5 billion Austrian 
shillings (1 shilling =US$.03846), com- 
pared with 2 billion shillings in this 
period of 1956.—U. S, Embassy, Vienna. 





Tourist visits to Norway set a new 
record in 1957, reaching the 1 million 
mark for the first time. The Norwegian 
National Travel Association estimates 
that tourist traffic to Norway was about 
5 percent greater in 1957 than in the 
preceding year. Visits of American tour- 
ists, however, declined in 1957, totaling 
about 46,000, which was slightly below 
the 1956 figure. 


The reason for this decline was the 
Suez crisis which resulted in a number 
of cancellations of travel plans for 
group tours particularly. 

Foreign exchange earnings from tour- 
ism in 1957 were estimated at 320 mil- 
lion crowns, as compared with 313 mil- 
lion crowns in 1956.—U, S. Embassy, 
Oslo. 





The yearly foreign exchange allotment 
for Norwegian tourists has been in- 
creased from 1,500 crowns to 2,000 
crowns, the Norwegian Ministry of Com- 
merce has announced (1 crown=approx- 
imately US$0.14). The allotment will be 
provided for trips to all European coun- 
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tries, as well as to Canada and the 
United States. ~ 
This change is being made to bring 
Norwegian regulations in harmony with 
the agreement on tourist allotments ap- 
by all Organization for European 
Economic Cooperation countries.—U. S. 
Embassy, Oslo. 
f 





Future Promising .. . 
(Continued from page $7) 

tially catered for previously. As prac- 
tical evidence of air-sea cooperation, 
agreements were negotiated in 1957 
among most trans-Pacific carriers 

itting a 10-percent round-trip re- 
duction in fares for one way by sea and 
one by air. 

The Allied - Associate Membership 
Committee emphasized the need for ad- 
ditional hotel accommodations, noted 
the probable future increase in travel 
to the United States as dollar travel 
allowances increase in many countries, 
and recommended a drive for additional 
members in all parts of the Pacific re- 
gion, particularly Latin America. 

Plans were approved for a second Pa- 
cific area hotel seminar to be held in 
San Francisco in May 1958 in coopera- 
tion with the Californian Northern 
Hotel Association, the City College of 
San Francisco, and the San Francisco 
Convention and Visitors Bureau. 

The Executive Director of PATA pre- 
sented a comprehensive report on de- 
velopments in the area during 1957. He 
stated that PATA membership now 
totals 249 as compared with 35 at the 
time of its establishment six years ago. 


Singapore Next Conference Site 


Singapore was selected as the site 
for the 1959 conference, to be held in 
late January or early March. Tentative 
decision was also made to hold the 1960 
conference in New Zealand and that of 
1961 in Hong Kong. 

Ata meeting of the Executive Com- 
mittee, new officers for 1959 were elect- 
ed as follows: President, J. M. Jumab- 
hoy, Minister of Commerce and Indus- 
try, Singapore; Vice President, Sterling 
Newman, Western Sales Division Man- 
ager, United Airlines, San Francisco; 
Secretary, James E. Townsend, Manag- 
ing Director, Hawaiian Visitors Bureau, 
Honolulu. The Executive Director, 
George Turner, was reelected. 

Numerous addresses were made dur- 
ing the conference by members and 
guests. Two panel sessions proved of 
special interest, one on publicity and 
public relations guidance in which a 
number of well-known editors and pub- 
licists from New York and other cities 
participated, and the other a question- 
and-answer forum on current problems 
and future outlook in which representa- 
tives of 14 member governments par- 
ticipated. 

Headquarters of the Pacific Area 
Travel Association are at 153 Kearny 


Street, San Francisco 8, Calif. 
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Travel Congress Set 
For December 


The Uruguayan National Council 
of Government has decreed that 
the Seventh Inter-American Travel 
Congress will be held in Monte- 
video in December 1958. 

Arrangements are expected to 
begin promptly for meetings of 
technical committees which will 
prepare reports and recommenda- 
tions for the Montevideo confer- 
ence. 

The Secretariat of the Inter- 
American Travel Congresses is 
located in the Pan American 
Union, Washington, D. C.—U. S. 
Embassy, Montevideo, 











Wales Expects Empire Games 
To Boost Tourist Industry 


Wales is counting on the Sixth Brit- 
ish Empire and Commonwealth Games 
to bolster its tourist industry in 1958. 


Dates of the games are from July 18 
to July 26, and the Queen will attend 
the closing ceremony. Competitions will 
be held in track and field athletics, box- 
ing, cycling, fencing, lawn bowls, row- 
ing, swimming, weight lifting, and 
wrestling. The games are claimed to be 
the largest of their kind except for the 
Olympics. About 35 countries will be 
represented, and the number of athletes 
and officials will exceed 1,500. Empire 
Games were first held at Hamilton, On- 
tario, in 1930, and successive meetings 
were staged at London in 1934, Sydney, 
Australia in 1938, New Zealand in 1950, 
and Vancouver in 1954. 


Teams are being accommodated at 
the RAF Base at St. Athans, about 30 
minutes from Cardiff, and will be 
brought in by bus from their dormi- 
tories. It will be more difficult to ac- 
commodate all the spectators, however, 
as there is a shortage of hotel space 
in Cardiff. First class hotels usually 
are full, and advance bookings started 
last summer. It is planned to lodge peo- 
ple as far away as Bristol—1% hours 
by train, 3 hours by car—and to rely 
on thousands of private individuals in 
Cardiff to provide lodging and break- 
fast for the visitors. 

From all indications available at this 
date, it appears that the Empire Games 
will draw into Wales the largest flood 
of tourists the country has ever known 
and will give the local economy a tre- 
mendous boost.—U. S. Consulate, Car- 
diff. 





U.S. exports of flue-cured leaf tobacco 
in 1957 totaled 417.7 million pounds (ex- 
port weight)—just a little below the 
420.4 million exported in 1956, according 
to the Foreign Agricultural Service, 
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Chile To Get Expanded 
Telephone Facilities 


Compania de Telefonos de Chile has 
agreed to install 84,300 new telephones 
and 421 new long-distance circuits in 
Chile within the next 8 years at a cost 
of $14,558,000 and 19,070,000,000 pesos 
(720 pesos=US$1). 

The Government in turn has agreed 
to allow the company a 10 percent 
profit and a 2.75 percent depreciation 
rate, which the company maintains is 
necessary to attract foreign investors. 

The $14,558,000 will be spent for im- 
ported equipment, apportioned by coun- 
tries as follows: United States $559,412; 
Great Britain $7,068,715; Belgium $1,- 
921,130; France $4,455,270; Germany 
$57,246; and other countries $526,227. 

During the 8-year period, which in- 
cludes 4 phases, Santiago exchanges 
alone will receive 38,000 new automatic 
lines, and 9,000 lines will be added to 
other cities. Throughout the country, 
17,000 automatic lines will replace 45,000 
existing manual lines; over 10,000 com- 
mon battery lines will replace 3,660 
magneto lines; 2,620 common battery 
lines will be installed where no lines 
now exist; and 4,300 magneto lines will 
be used to increase service in small 
towns and to establish service in iso- 
lated areas. 


Long Distance Service 
To Be Improved 


The agreement also calls for improve- 
ments and expansion of long-distance 
service. Radiotelephone will connect the 
extremes of the country with Santiago, 
installation of radiotelephonic equip- 
ment between the Capital and Antofa- 
gasta to begin immediately. The equip- 
ment will consist of a lateral band of 
four channels, with a range of frequency 
from 4 to 28 megacycles. Although the 
power frequency of the equipment be- 
ing installed is considered most adequate 
for the present, a double band circuit 
will be established later between the 
two cities. Similar double band circuits 
will connect Santiago with Puerto Montt 
and Punta Arenas. In short, the 115 
long-distance circuits @adiating from 
Santiago will be increased with 54 new 
primary circuits, 60 secondaries, and 31 
auxiliary and tributary circuits. 

The company estimates the cost of 
each new line included in the project 


will cost between $338 and $350.—U. S. 
Embassy, Santiago. 





Peru’s three telephone companies have 
connected their services. Compania 
Peruana de Telefonos serves Greater 
Lima; Compania Nacional de Telefonos, 
a Swiss-Peruvian company, operates all 
long distance lines in the country; and 
Sociedad Telefonica del Peru provides 
local services in Cuzco and Arequipa.— 
U. S. Embassy, Lima, 
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BFC Issues Report on... 





Marketing Potentials in Kuwait 


Kuwait, as a market for U. S. goods, 


has grown recently by 


tremendous strides. Petroleum revenues received by the state are being 
spent in part for economic development and this use of national funds 
is increasing the purchasing power of the people. Thus, more individual 
demands for U. S. manufactured goods can now be ‘satisfied. 


This report in the World Trade In- 
formation Service points out that if the 
United States is to maintain its early 
lead as Kuwait's principal supplier of 
non - petroleum - company imports close 
attention must be given to consumer 
preferences and to the Kuwaiti mer- 
chant’s desire for direct business con- 
tact. “He takes a negative attitude 
when advised he must go through an 
agent located in another country to 
obtain United States merchandise.” 

The main topics discussed are the 
prospects for sales of United States 
goods; domestic trade patterns, such 
as the Government’s attitude toward 
trade, the kinds of sales outlets, fi- 
nancing customs, sales promotion and 
advertising, consumer tastes, and price 
markups; and the attitudes and charac- 
teristics of Kuwaiti merchant-owners, 
as well as the steps the foreigner must 
take in order to engage actively in bus- 
iness in Kuwait. 

The report also provides important 
economic and marketing data, includ- 
ing a description of the country’s cli- 
mate, area, and population; standards of 
living and wage scales; progress un- 
der the economic development program; 
Kuwait’s natural resources and agri- 
cultural, mineral, and industrial devel- 
opment; and foreign trade. 


_] Marketing Potentials in Kuwait. 
WTIS, part 1, No. 58-5. 7 pp. 10 cents. 


Other WTIS Reports 
Published by BFC 


[] Basic Date on the Economy of 
Cambodia. WTI/S, part 1, No. 58-4. 
14 pp. 1 map. 10 cents. 


Supersedes report Of same title in 
World Trade Information Service, part 
1, No. 55-40, issued April 1955. 

Updates superseded report in descrip- 
tion of the economy, finance, foreign 
trade, economic development, and mar- 
keting and trade practices. 

Supplies, also, data on geography, pop- 
ulation, form of government, language, 
and education in Cambodia. 

“In the 3-year period since January 
1, 1955,” the report states, “when 
Cambodia obtained full control over its 
economy, the old.Indo-chinese customs 
union has been dissolved, the preferen- 
tial trading arrangements with France 
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and the French Union have become 
a less dominant factor in the economy, 
and a sizable direct United States aid 
program has been established. These 
developments have wrought marked 
changes in the commodity composition 
and geographical pattern of Cambodia's 
foreign trade.” 


[ ] Basic Data on the Economy of 
Pakistan. WT/S, part 1, No. 58-6. 20 
pp. 12 tables. 1 map. 10 cents. 


Supersedes same title in WTIS, part 
1, No. 55-102, published November 1955. 
Updates parts of Investment in Pakis- 
tan, a handbook issued by the Bureau 
of Foreign Commerce. 


Reports concisely on foreign trade of 
Pakistan—the trade pattern, leading 
imports, principal trading partners, trade 
with the United States, and commertial 
policy. “Raw jute and cotton... made 
up only 69 percent [of Pakistan’s total 
exports] in 1956 . .. The country’s 
other important exports are raw wool, 
tea, hides and skins, and fish. . . .” 
“Exports to Pakistan from the United 
States in 1956 .. . registered a sub- 
stantial increase over the preceding 2 
years. Although the increase resulted 
primarily from shipments of surplus 
agricultural commodities (mainly wheat 


and rice), other notable increases were 
recorded in such items as electrical and 
industrial machinery, tractors and 
automobiles and parts, metal manufac. 
turers, copper wire and cable, lubricat- 
ing oils, fertilizers, and insecticides.” 

In addition, supplies general informa- 
tion on Pakistan, its geography. and cli- 
mate, population, .and government; gives 
detail on structure of its economy, in- 
cluding agriculture, mining, industr 
power, transportation, communications, 
and insurance. Supplies,’ also, data on 
finance, a program for economic de- 
velopment, and marketing. Concludes 
with a bibliography on the economy of 
Pakistan. 


[] Living Conditions in Lebanon, 
WTIS, part 2, No. 58-7. 8 pp. 10 cents, 


Indicates documentary requirements 
for both tourists and potential residents, 
as well as representative costs of hous- 
ing, house furnishings, clothing, and 
food. Contains resume of tax require- 


ments; medical, religious, educational, 
financial, recreation, transportation, 
postal, and communications facilities; 


and utilities. 


[] Licensing and Exchange Con- 
trols... treland. WTI/S, part 2, No. 
58-9. 4 pp. 10 cents. 


This report explains that Ireland's 
control of her imports is_ effected 
through both import licensing and a 
close watch over foreign exchange, and 
points out that the two systems operate 
independently of each other. 

Also discussed is Ireland's licensing 
of exports and the control exercised 
over export receipts. 

The report concludes with general 
statements regarding United States ex- 
port and import controls. 


World Trade Information Service Order Form 


[] Enclosed is $.. ET eee individual WTIS repobts 
checked on the above list. 
Also enclosed is $...0..........:0000-0: for which please enter my subscription for 


the following part(s) of the WTIS. 


[] Part 1—Economic Reports. 
[] Part 2—Operations Reports. 
[] Part 3—Statistical Reports. 


$6 a year ($8.50 to foreign address). 
$6 a year ($8.50 to foreign address). 
$6 a year ($7.50 to foreign address). 


seeeweeeree 


Mail fo the nearest U. S. Department of Commerce Field Office, or to the Superintendent 
of Documents, U. S. Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C, Enclose check or 
money order payable to the Superintendent of Documents. 
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Guide for the Prospective American 
Importer—a Handbook on the Prin- 
eiples of Importing. International Im- 
port Index of New Merchandise, Box 
636, Federal Square, Newark 1, N. J. 
$2 pp. Free to business firms. 


Outlining seven steps for the Ameri- 
can businessman .considering import 
possibilities with special considera- 
tions for manufacturers, wholesalers, 
and retailers—this handbook also con- 
tains reference sources and bibliogra- 
phy. The steps outlined are: 

Define your import policy and place 
responsibility for fact finding and plan- 
ning; consider what you might profit- 
ably import; determine where import- 
able commodities might be obtained 
and make a tentative Gecision; consid- 
er the means of import buying; examine 
the special requirements and facilities 
for the direct import operation; make 
your decision; and implement your de- 
cision with an import plan. 


Australia’s Dairy Industry—Competi- 
tive Aspects. W. Bruce Silcox, Wash- 
ington, D. C. U. 8S. Department of 
Agriculture, November 1957. 22 pp. 
Free. 


Prepared by the Foreign Agricultural 
Service, this bulletin FAS M-25 sum- 
marizes the competitive position of the 
dairy industry, discussing cost of pro- 
duction, production potential, centrali- 
‘gation in marketing, industry reserves, 
pounfy or subsidy payments, the Pater- 
son Plan, Dairy Product Act of 1933, 
dairy produce marketing boards, de- 
termining the guaranteed price, present 

| equalization scheme, Government assis- 
tance, and oleomargarine and the Com- 
monwealth, 


| A Statistical Analysis of the World’s 
| Merchant Fleets, Washington, D. C. 
U. S. Department of Commerce, 1957, 
107 pp. 
Statistical tabulations showing the 
age, si2e, speed, and draft by frequency 
groupings of the world’s merchant ships 
as of December 31, 1956, are contained 
_ in this analysis prepared by the Mari- 
| time Administration of the U. S. De- 
| partment of Commerce to assist in 

determining trends in certain character- 
| istics of U. S. and foreign fleets. 


According to the preface, the analysis 
| for the first time gives double frequency 
| distributions which permit a quick ap- 
| praisal of the relationship between ships 
that fall within specific size groups. In 
addition, summary tables are presented 
which will enable the reader to obtain 

readily overall averages of ages, speed, 
/ and draft for each of the major types 
of ships in the merchant fleets of the 
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world having 100 or more ships of 1,000 
gross tons and over. 

The study is available from the Su- 
perintendent of Documents, U. S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D. C., at 65 cents a copy. 


Direction of International Trade. A 
United Nations publication. New 
York. Columbia University Press, Jan- 
uary 1958. 88 pp. 50 cents. 
Trade-by-country statistics for more 

than 60 countries are given in this latest 

issue prepared jointly by the Statistical 

Office of the United Nations, the Inter- 

national Monetary Fund, and the Inter- 

national Bank for Reconstruction and 

Development. 

A table for each country reporting 
shows the value in U. S. dollars of the 
country’s exports to and imports from 
its trading partners for the latest pe- 
riod avyailable—generally January-Sep- 
tember 1957. Corresponding data for 
the like period of the preceding year 
are given for comparison. 


Silke on South African Income Tax. 
Silke, A. S. Juta & Co., Ltd., Cape 
Town, Union of South Africa, 1957. 
828 pp. $19. 

An exposition of the law, practice, 
and incidence of income tax in South 
Africa, this treatise deals with all as- 
pects of the effect and practical work- 
ing of the. Union’s income tax structure 
from taxation of individuals and busi- 
ness to special provisions affecting min- 
ing, insurance, and nonresident entities. 

More than 100 illustrations are in- 
cluded to assist in applying the regula- 
tions to specific cases, and appendixes 
give the texts of South Africa’s double 
taxation agreements and provincial tax 
ordinances. 


Italy’s Olive Production and the Table 
Olive Industry. Karl W. Opitz. Wash- 
ington, D. C. U. 8S. Department of 
Agriculture. 14 pp. Free. 

Prepared by the Foreign Agricultural 
Service, this bulletin, FAS M-24 dis- 
cusses olive production; groves; size of 
farms; climate and processing; -nurser- 
ies; research; foreign trade; and Gov- 
ernment and the olive-oil industry. 


Davison’s Knit Goods Trade. Ridgewood, 
N. J. Davison Publishing Co., 1958. 
Deluxe Office Edition, 900 pp. $7.75; 
thin paper pocket size, 900 pp., $6.75. 
This 67th annual directory is a regis- 

ter and directory of all hosiery and knit 

goods manufacturers in the United 

States. 

Arranged alphabetically, geographi- 
cally, and by product, the directory 
lists yarn spinners; commission throw- 
sters; dyers and finishers; manufactur- 
ers’ agents and New York offices of 
mills; exporters; wholesalers; chain and 
department stores with names of buy- 
ers; yarn dealers; raw and thrown silk, 
rayon, and other synthetic fibers and 
yarns; elastic threads; metallic and tin- 
sel yarns; statistics; associations; fac- 
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tors; special textile maps; new mills 
and railroads, 

A special list of brands and trade 
marks and a classified directory of all 
mills by products made, an alphabeti- 
cal mill index and a buyers’ guide to 
knitting machinery, supplies, and serv- 
ices, also is given. 


Taxation and Foreign Investment. Bom- 
bay, India. Asia Publishing House, 
October 1957. 164 pp. $2. 

This study of taxation laws in India 
in relation to foreign investment was 
made by the National Council of Ap- 
plied Economic Research of New Delhi, 
with the cooperation of the Indian 
Ministry of Finance and private enter- 
prise. 

Aspects of India’s tax laws which 
tend to act as deterrents to foreign in- 
vestment are examined and recommen- 
dations are made for modifications 
contributing toward an increased flow 
of foreign capita] to the country. 


Various incentives and advantages 
which India offers to the investor also 
are assessed, 


Two chapters are devoted to prob- 
lems of nonresident firms and individ- 
uals having business connection with 
India, and special attention is given to 
an analysis of and measures to provide 
against international double taxation. 


Texti#tes: Production and Consumption 
Statistics. Paris, France. Organiza- 
tion for European Economic Coopera- 
tion, 1957. 133 pp. $2.50. 

This statistical study of the textile 
industry in OEEC member countries is 
divided into 3 parts dealing respectively 
with the years 1954, 1955, and 1956. For 
each part statistics are given on pro- 
duction and consumption of yarns and 
production of cloth for the whole tex- 


.tile industry, and then on production 


and consumption by industry sector, 
such as wool, cotton. 

The publication is available from the 
OEEC Publications Office, Suite 1223, 
1346 Connecticut Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. 


World Trade Data Yearbook. New York. 

Exporters’ Digest, 1958. 60 pp. $1. 

A handy reference for international 
traders, this booklet contains data, ar- 
ranged by countries, on the predomi- 
nating electric voltages used abroad; 
telephone, radio, and cable rates; over- 
sea buying agencies in the United 
Stat@; postal rules and rates to prin- 
cipal world markets; survey of export 
credit terms; and bank holidays ob- 
served abroad. 

Also listed are U. S. banks active in 
world trade, international air services, 
international advertising media, foreign 
freight forwarders, conversion factors, 
steamship services, and other items. 

The World Trade Data Yearbook may 
be purchased from Exporters’ Digest, 
253 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. 
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Extension of ... 


(Continued from page 25) 
friends to the point where they fall into 
economic dependence on the Soviet Bloc, 
we will have lost a crucial battle in the 
epochal struggle of our era. 

As I hope I have demonstrated, in 
this program there is no conflict what- 
ever between our economic well-being 
and our political necessities. The wis- 
dom of continuing the program there- 
fore seems to me inescapable. 

In my studies of these matters, I have 
looked back to see what eminent men in 
our public life have said about recipro- 
cal trade treaties. I was particularly 
impressed by Theodore Roosevelt's 
statement, made in 1902, which I quote: 

‘It is greatly to be desired that such trea- 
ties may be adopted. They can be used to 
widen our markets and to give a greater field 
for the activities of our producers on the one 

. and on the other hand to secure in 
ractical shape the lowering of duties when 
ey are no longer needed for protection 

among our own people, or when the minimum 


of damage done may be disregarded for the 
sake of the maximum of good accomplished.” 


Gentlemen, everything in life is a 
matter of degree. I said earlier that in 
this trade problem the only possible 
thing that can be done today in this 
country is to exhibit a little give and 
take and use a moderate approach. This 
is not something either black or white, 
and we shall lose as a nation if we in- 
sist on approaching it in these terms. 
The bill you are considering embodies 
the practical and moderate approdch I 
advocate. 

In conclusion, may I leave with you 
the thought which I have emphasized 
frequently today: Let those who advo- 
cate the defeat or weakening of the 
trade agreements program count all the 
cost. 

Even though some of them may think 
they are shielding some business from 
some competition, their action, if suc- 
cessful, would jeojardize the job security 
of more than four and a half million 
American workers whose living depends 
on world trade. Such a threat would be 
wrong at any time, even more so in a 
period of business downturn with larger 
than seasonal unemployment. 

The trade program will protect mil- 
lions of American jobs, More trade will 
make more jobs. 

Because of all the reasons set forth 
today, I have every confidence that the 
urgently needed trade legislation will be 
adopted by the Congress. 





Common Market... 
(Continued from page 28) * 

of the Common Market has increased 
between 1950 and 1955 at about the 
same rate as the trade of the area with 
the rest of the world. It is believed that 
the establishment of the Common Mar- 
ket will not greatly disturb this parallel 
development in the future, although the 
preferential treatment accorded com- 
modities moving within the area may 
result in shifts in commodity and geo- 
graphic patterns. 
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INVESTMENT IN NIGERIA 











Quantity @ $1, total . Enclose check or money 
order payable to Superintendent of Documents, 

PIE. cee tiisiertidiliaetataiatesenantiian tetensdastemamabiaiatilinns 

Street address .........c.cccsccseeee Sitsihcettinenscnteiaidl PENI Se Weree es voneot 
ge RR ea PRES THAAD cassccssaceceesss ‘ 


Mail to Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C., or to nearest U. S. Department of 
Commerce Field Office. 
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COMMODITY NEWS 





Supermarket Chain Now 
Established in Milan 


A new retail grocery chain, patterned 
after American supermarkets, is under 
development in the Milan area, the U. S. 
Consulate General.in that city reports. 

This development is being initiated by 

firm Supermarkets Italiana, S.p.A., 
a jointly owned American and Italian 
enterprise. 

The organization now operates 2 super- 
markets and plans to open 3 more with- 
in the year. All five outlets will be sup- 
plied from a central warehouse and 
controlled from a centralized business 
and accounting office, both of which are 
now functioning. Although the two mar- 
kets already opened would be classed as 
small by American standards—utilizing 
about 8,500 square feet of floor space 
each—they represent a major break 
with existing marketing and distribution 
practices. 


Small Shops Now Make Up 
Retail Grocery System 


The present Italian retail grocery 
system is made up of innumerable small 
specialized retail shops which impose 
large markups on the price of individual 
food items. Fruits and vegetables, can- 


ned foods, fowl, pork, other meats, dairy 


products, and delicatessen items normal- 


| jy are handled by individual shops, often 


family operated. It has been author- 
itatively estimated that the average 


Television Receiver Production 


In Denmark Shows Marked Gain 


~ Danish production of television receivers is increasing rapidly, 
and the electronics industry appears to be making substantial progress 
also in the manufacture of other products, such as radio transmitters, 
loudspeakers, ~resistors, and capacitors. 
Approximately 100,000 television receivers were produced in 1957, 
compared with 44,000 in 1956 and 10,300 in 1955, according to trade 


sources. 


Practically the entire output is for 

domestic consumption as comparatively 
few are imported or exported. An up- 
ward trend in sales until 1960 is pre- 
dicted, after which demand is expected 
to become stabilized. The saturation 
point is estimated at 800,000 television 
receivers. 
' Annual sales of radio receivers are 
estimated at a current rate of approxi- 
mately 70,000 units supplied largely by 
domestic production, although  sub- 
stantial quantities are both imported 
and exported in two-way trade with 
the Netherlands. The number of radio 
receivers in use is reported to be in 
excess of 1.8 million. 

Danish imports and exports of elec- 
tronic items in 1956 and the first 6 
months of 1957 is shown in the ac- 
companying table. 


More than 50 firms are producing 





of transmitters, navigation equipment, 
and television picture tubes. 


Picture Tubes Imported 


Virtually all picture tubes used in 
the Danish television industry have been 
imported. This market was divided in 
the first half of 1957 as follows: The 
Netherlands, 62 percent; West Germany, 
19 percent; the United States, 14 per- 
cent; and the United Kingdom, 5 
percent. 

Leading markets for Danish elec- 
tronics exports in the first half of 1957 
were Brazil, 19 percent; Netherlands, 
15 percent; Sweden, 13 percent; Nor- 
way, 9 percent; Finland, 7 percent; 
Poland, 6 percent; and West Germany, 
5 percent. Brazil, Netherlands, and 
Sweden were major markets for com- 
ponents; radio transmitters were 
shipped principally to Norway, Finland, 
Poland, and West Germany.—vU. S. 
Embassy, Copenhagen. 


. {Value in thousands of Danish crowns]? 
size of the clientele of a family operated 
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Commodity 1956 Jan.-June 1957 
outlet in Italy numbers between 50 and Imports Exports Imports Exports 
15. F Radio transmitters and parts ..ccsccscsongunmenneenn 6,491 11,001 3,335 4,847 

Despite the resulting large number of Radio navigation equipment ............--ccccsssssueseenees 8,791 1,500 4,464 . 190 
retail outlets, there are fewer “middle- a me aay is eld, Fat ties ANd tee ME Oe 28 8 1 ye a = 
men” in the grocery distribution net- Loudspeakers 4 * ane 1,034 

; MOU, TERED oxeocccccqcczscceccvarsvcccqvcoccsnnsoooccesceccenpapgesooocoonseese ae ‘ 
work than might be expected. Large- Other componenis 21,401 5,345 12,321 
scale food-packing and processing firms in 79 30.027 

’ . ee 40,737 21,670 20,027 

have adapted their sales and delivery 


facilities for widespread but minuscule 
orders, while retail green grocers are 
normally in direct contact daily with the 
local fruit and vegetable wholesale mar- 


_ ket. As might be expected, however, the 


price markup by wholesaler and retailer 
is substantial because of the inefficien- 
des inherent in such small-scale oper- 
ations. The Supermarkets Italiana firm 
is introducing the substantially different 
American supermarket technique. 

The first of its markets to open, which 
has been operating for about 2 months, 
has been averaging $20,000 a week gross 
sales without benefit of advertising. 
Handbill advertisenient has now begun 
and from early indications is expected 


to increase the business volume by about 


—_ 








30 percent. The Italian consumer ap- 
pears to be adapting readily to self- 
frvice and accepts American style 
packaging and the novel—for Italy— 
frozen-food items with growing enthu- 
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Danish crown=US$0.14 


Includes 4,069,000 Sroiien in television picture tubes. 


for 1956. 


electronic products in Dennett About 
25 of them make radio receivers; tele- 
vision receivers are manufactured by 16 
firms. A Philips subsidiary has a strong 
position in this industry; other foreign 
capital is believed to be of minor 
importance. 


Principal sources of electronic imports 
in the first half of 1957 were the Nether- 
lands, 41 percent; the United Kingdom, 
22 percent; and West Germany, 17 
percent. The Netherlands lead by a wide 
margin as a source of imported com- 
ponents and electron tubes, but the 
United Kingdom was the principal sup- 
plier of imported radio navigation equip- 
ment and radio transmitters. Imports 
from the United States increased from 
approximately 7 percent in 1956 to 11 
percent in the first half of 1957, princi- 
pally as the result of increased imports 


Similar information is not available 


Danish Mink Fur Sales 
Reach Alltime Record 


Sales of Danish mink pelts at the auc- 
tions held in Copenhagen, January 20-22, 
totaled 31 million crowns, an alltime 
high, (1 crown=US$0.145), 

A total of 260,000 pelts were sold, of 
which 160,000 were standard, 75,000 
pastel, and 25,000 other mutation mink 
skins. Principal buyers were the United 
States, Germany, Italy, and the United 
Kingdom. | 

The next auction now is scheduled 
for March 8-14, but a change in schedule 
is expected because of the large sale at 
the January auction, which reduced the 
number of offerings for March. One- 
hundred thousand skins will be put up 
including a number of selected mink 
skins—U. S. Embassy, Copenhagen. 
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Natural Rubber Output 
‘For Year at ‘56 Level 


World production of natural rubber 
amounted to 165,000 long tons in Decem- 
ber 1957, compared with 187,500 tons in 
December 1956, but output in the 12 
months of 1957—estimated at 1,887,500 
tons—was the same as that for 1956, 
the Business and Defense Services Ad- 
ministration, U, S. Department of Com- 
merce, reports. 

World consumption of natural rubber 
was placed at 145,000 tons in December 
1957, compared with 162,500 tons in De- 
cember 1956. In the 12 months of 1957 
consumption was 1,880,000 tons, and in 
the like period of 1956, 1,905,000 tons. 
Estimated imports into Russia and 
Communist China, included in the fig- 
ures, totaled 14,700 tons in December 
1957, 30,450 tons in December 1956, 
191,000 tons in the 12 months of 1957, 
and 221,450 tons in 1956. 


Excluding iron-curtain countries world 
synthetic rubber production was esti- 
mated at 115,000 tons, and consumption 
at 95,000 tons for December 1957. In 
December 1956 output was 105,000 and 
consumption 95,000 tons. In the 12 
months of 1957 production totaled 1,262,- 
500 tons, and consumption 1,262,500 
tons, while in the comparable period of 
1956 the figures were 1,210,981 tons and 
1,132,500 tons, respectively. 

World consumption of natural and 
synthetic rubber totaled 3,142,500 tons 
in 1957, compared with 3,037,500 tons in 
1956. U. S. consumption increased 2.2 
percent to 1,468,685 tons from 1,436,482 
tons; consumption in foreign countries, 
excluding Russia and China, rose 7.5 
percent to 1,482,815 tons from 1,379,568 
tons. 





Belgian Exports of 
Photo Products Up 


Belgian exports of photographic prod- 
ucts were 7.9 percent higher in the first 
half of 1957, compared with that period 
of 1956, according tc the Business and 
Defense Services Administration of the 
U. S. Department of Commerce. 


Total foreign sales in the first 6 
months of 1957 were valued at 1,009,- 
546,000 francs, compared with 935,879,- 
000 francs in 1956 (1 Belgian franc= 
US$0.02), 

Exports of motion-picture film, 35 
mm, or larger, were valued at 157,550,- 
000 francs, a 2.6 percent increase over 
1956 exports of 153,632,000 francs. For- 
eign sales of motion-picture film less 
than 35 mm. increased in quantity but 
declined about 2 percent in value. 

Shipments of sensitized film, in rolls, 
perforated and unperforated, dropped in 
quantity and value, while all other 
photographie film exports increased 
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from 56,487,000 francs to 64,331,000 
francs in the first half of 1957. 

X-ray film exports were valued at 
236,557,000 francs, compared with 164,- 
298,000 francs for the like period of 
1956. 

Foreign shijments of photographic 
paper, sensitized with silver or platinum 
salts, increased from 189,652,000 francs 
in the first 6 months of 1956 to 210,311,- 
000 francs. Photographic base paper ex- 
ports also increased from 40,634,000 
francs to 47,542,000 francs. 

Belgian shipments of base stock for 
motion-picture film in the first half of 
1957 were valued at 104,538,000 francs, 
a 17 percent drop from the 1956 total of 
125,922,000 francs. 


S. Korea To Get New 
Fertilizer Factory 


The construction of a $23.5 million 
urea fertilizer plant at Naju in Cholla 
Namdo province of South Korea by five 
West German firms is expected to be 
started in May. 

A contract for erection of the plant 
was signed on January 31 by the Korean 
Minister of Commerce and Industry and 
the German Consul in Korea. 

Annual capacity of the new plant will 
be 85,000 metric tons. After completion 
of construction and several months of 
trial runs, the plant will be turned over 
to the Korean Government—probably 
in March 1961. Contract terms provide 
for a 30-percent initial payment at the 
time the contract is signed, 3 additional 
payments of 20 percent each 12 months, 
18 months, and 24 months after the con- 
tract date, and the remaining 10 per- 
cent upon completion of construction. 
This project also will require expendi- 
tures of 2.5 billion hwan, the equivalent 
of $5 million in local currency. 

The Naju plant will be the second 
fertilizer plant to be constructed in 
Korea. The first 85,000-ton capacity 
urea fertilizer plant is being built at 
Chunju under the U. S. aid program. 
Construction of a $30-million fertilizer 
plant with financing from the Develop- 
ment Loan Fund of the United States 
also is being considered. 

Completion and operation of all three 
of these production facilities will con- 
tribute significantly in meeting about 
one-third of Korea’s annual require- 
ments of fertilizers. 








Euromarket To Be Issued 


A new monthly publication concerned 
with trade and industrial developments 
in the European common-market coun- 
tries is to be issued by a London com- 
pany, Euromarket Publications. 

Entitled Euromarket, the publication 
will be printed in English, French, and 
German and will have offices in London, 
Paris, and Duesseldorf, with editorial 
and business representation in other in- 
dustrial centers. 


—y 


U. S. Exports Down 
On Film, Equipment 


U. S. exports of motion picture film 
and equipment in 1957 were valued at 
$43,476,260, about 2 percent below the 
record exports in 1956 valued at $44. 
456,788, the Business and Defense Serv. 
ices Administration, U. S. Department 
of Commerce, reports. 

A slight increase occurred in exports 
of motion-picture equipment but wag 
more than offset by a decline in exports 
of unexposed motion-picture film—raw- 
stock. Exports of 8-mm. motion-picture 
cameras and projectors continued at a 
very high level. 

Exports of unexposed motion-picture 
film—rawstock—in 1957 amounted to 
554,216,184 linear feet, valued at $14. 
784,138, about 39 million feet below the 
1956 exports of 593,390,853 linear feet, 
valued at $16,167,795, with all of the 
decline registered in exports of 35-mm. 
rawstock film. Exports of exposed mo- 
tion-picture feature films, both 35-mm, 
and 16-mm., totaled 340,245,123 linear 
feet, valued at $12,000,791, only slightly 
lower than 1956 exports of 343,181,414 
linear feet, valued at $12,812,062. This 
decline was attributed to the smaller 
exports of 35-mm. positive feature films, 

Total exports of all types of motion- 








picture equipment, including cameras, | 


projection equipment, sound equipment, 
and studio equipment, were valued at 


$16,691,331, almost 8 percent higher than | 


1956 exports valued at $15,476,931. The 
increased exports were caused largely 
by increased foreign sales of 8-mm. mo- 
tion picture cameras and projectors and 
studio equipment. 


Turkish Production 
Of Dry Cells Lags 


Turkish output of dry cells in the 
first 11 months of 1957 was about ll 
million cells, as compared with approxti- 
mately 20 million cells in 1956. 

Production capacity is between 90 
million and 100 million cells annually, 
about twice the number needed for the 
domestic market. 

Dry cells in a variety of shapes and 
sizes are manufactured for use in hear- 
ing aids, flashlights, telephone appa- 
ratys, and railway signaling equipment. 
Be®ause of a shortage of foreign ex- 
change, attempts have been made to 
use domestic raw materials and compo 
nents, but most of these are imported. 

Two Turkish firms manufacture dry 
cells. One, owned by Turkish and Brit- 
ish interests, began production in De- 
cember 1955 with equipment of British 
manufacture. The second firm, owned 
by Turkish and German interests, be- 
gan operations in May 1957 with Ger- 
man equipment. Its plant, understood 
to have a capacity of about 10 million 
cells a year, is now closed because of 
the shortage of raw materials and com- 
ponents. 
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Three Series of Reports on Specific Countries 

Economic and marketing data—basic information on the general 


economy .. . current economic developments . . . transportation... 
business organization . . . investment laws and policies. 
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Trading aids—import tariff system .. . licensing and exchange controls 
- . . shipping documents, labeling, marking . . . food, pharmaceutical, 
patent, trademark regulations .. . living costs and conditions. 


OPERATIONS REPORTS 





Trade statistics for market research—monthly total U. S. export-import 
trade . . . U. S. trade with major countries or areas ... foreign trade 
of individual countries . . . world trade reviews. 
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U. S. GOVERNMENT ACTIONS 





List of Goods Permitted Import Under - 
Foreign Assets Controls Made Current 


The United States permits imports of 
certain Chinese-type merchandise af- 
fected by the import prohibitions in reg- 
ulations of Foreign Assets Control 
(FAC), U. S. Treasury Department, if 
the origin of such merchandise is ap- 
propriately certified by the country of 
exportation. 

Such certification is based on arrange- 
ments worked out by the U. S. Treasury 
Department with appropriate Govern- 
ment agencies of certain countries. 

This procedure. was introduced by 
FAC several years ago, and the list of 
Chinese-type merchandise importable 
under it has been expanded consider- 
ably in a series of revisions. Earlier list- 
ings appeared in past issues of the For- 
eign Commerce Weekly, but these are 
no longer complete. 

A cumulative list of Chinese-type 
merchandise available for import into 
the United States under the certificate- 
of-origin procedure and the countries 
authorized to certify such merchandise 
are given herein. This list includes all 
revisions as of January 29, 1958, when 
several handi@faft items of Taiwan ori- 
gin were added. FAC contemplates fur- 
ther additions to the list of certifiable 
commodities and notices of such 
changes will be published in the Fed- 
eral Register. 


Supplier Obtains 
Certificate of Origin 

An order by a U. S. importer for @he 
purchase or importation from the coun- 
tries covered in this procedure of any 
type of merchandise, the unlicensed im- 
port of which is prohibited by FAC reg- 
ulations, should be made subject to the 
supplier's obtaining an appropriate cer- 
tificate of origin covering the goods 
sought to be imported. If the certificate 
cannot be obtained, both the purchase 
and importation of such merchandise are 
prohibited by FAC regulations unléss a 
Treasury license is granted in advance. 

The U. S. importer of these certified 
goods obtains the certificate of origin 
from the supplier and presents it to the 
collector of customs at the U. S. port of 
entry, to authorize entry of the goods. 
No specific license relating to the im- 
portation will then be necessary. 

Goods for which certifications by the 
governments of the specified countries 
may be obtained are as follows: 


From Australia, Commonwealth of: 


Ginger root, candied or otherwise pre- 
pared or preserved; and menthol, syn- 
thetic. 

Certificates of origin are issued by the 
Australian Comptroller General of Cus- 
toms. 
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From France: 
Menthol, synthetic; 

goods, tussah. 
Certificates are issued by the Min- 

istere de l'Industrie et du Commerce of 

the Republic of France. 

From Hong Kong: 


and silk piece 


Abacuses; apricots, preserved; and 
arrowhead. 
Bambooware, machine-made from 


Formosan bamboo; bean curd; bean fer- 
tilizer, dried; bean thread; _ beans, 
salted; brass trays; and bronze imita- 
tion antiques. 

Cabbage, white, dried; camphor tab- 
lets; cane webbing, handmade; cane 
webbing, machine-made; ceramics; and 
confectionery. 

Cotton dolls; cotton embroidered 
goods; cotton piece goods; cotton pin- 
cushins; cotton waste; cotton wearing 
apparel; and cotton yarn. 

Cucumber, bitter; cucumber, white; 
ducks, preserved; and embroidered 
boxes. 

Figurines, jade, quartz, and hardstone. 

Fish gravy; fish maw, dried; and fish, 
spotted. 

Footwear, embroidered; and footwear 
components, embroidered; footwear, 
other Chinese types. 

Ginger, preserved, made fram Hong 
Kong ginger; ginger, preserved, made 
from Japanese ginger; and greeting 
cards and book markers. 

Handbags, embroidered; hand-painted 
wallpaper; hardwood furniture; and 
hoi sin sauce. 

Ink, liquid (Chinese-type); and ivory 
manufactures. 

Jade, green stones, if cut, polished, or 
designed; jade jewelry; joss candles; 
joss paper; and junks. 

Lacquer ware; lanterns, silk and ray- 
on; lemon sauce; lemons, red and yel- 
low; linen manufactures, embroidered; 
lotus root; lotus seeds; and lychees. 

Marine products, fresh frozen; mol- 
lusks, dried; mullet, canned; mush- 
rooms; musical instruments, Chinese- 
type; and mustard, preserved. 

Needlework, tapestries; novelties, 
paper; novelties, pewter and tinware; 
and_ novelties, textiles. 

Olives, black and white; oysters, and 
oyster sauce, 

Pictures, cork; pictures, iron; plum 
sauce; plums, preserved; porcelain, Jap- 
anese, decorated in Hong Kong; and 
punk, firecracker. 

Radishes; rice powder; rice sticks; 
rugs, cotton rag; and rugs, woolen 
(knotted and hooked). 

Salt fish in oil; sampans; sandalwood 
fans; sandalwood manufactures; sea- 
grass mats and squares, made from For- 
mosan seagrass; and seagrass articles, 
made from Formosan seagrass, other 


a 


than mats and squares; and semiprecious 
stones and semiprecious stones jewelry, 

Shark fins; shrimp noodles; shrimp 
sauce and paste; and shrimp slices, 
dried. 

Silk manufactures; and silk embroid- 
ered articles. 

Soybean sauce; straw manufactures; 
and sugar, slab and white rock. 

Table lamps; taro; tea, Formosan; 
theatrical costumes, Chinese-type; 
tigereye stones; tungsten ore and con- 
centrates; turnips, preserved; and vin- 
egar, white, red, and black. 

Wampei; wastepaper baskets, folding, 
silk and rayon; water chestnuts; water. 
chestnut powder; and wheat starch, 

Wine, Chinese-type, medicinal (Ng 
Ka Py); wine, Chinese-type, nonmedic- 
inal. 4 

Wooden novelties; and yams. 

“Comprehensive” ‘certificates are is- 
sued by the Hong Kong Department of 
Industry and Commerce. 

From Italy: 

Silk piece goods, tussah. 

Certificates issued by th® Department 
of Commerce of the Government of 
Tgaly. 

From Japan: 

Abalone, canned or dried; bamboo, 
split; bamboo, sprouts, canned; bamboo, 
sprouts, dried, shredded; bamboo, 
sprouts, raw; and braids, straw. 

Cuttlefish, dried; fish (sea bream), 
canned, prepared; floor covering, grass 
and straw; and floor coverings, seagrass 
mats and squares. 

Ginko nuts, in the shells, canned or 
otherwise prepared; ginger; hair, hu- 
man, raw; hair, human, nets and net- 
ting; hats, unfinished, manila hemp 
(Abaca). 





teres nemeee 





Lotus root, canned; lotus root, dried; 


menthol; mushrooms, 
mushrooms, dried; and mushrooms, pre- 
pared. 


Oyster juice; quail, frozen; red beans; | 


and red bean flour. 

Scallions, pickled; and shark fins. 

Silk piece goods, tussah; and _ silk 
waste derived from*the production of 
tussah silk piece goods. 

Soybean sauce; soya bean; soya bean 
paste, miso; soya bean oil; soya bean 
meal; and walnuts. 

Certificates are issued by the Jap- 
anese Ministry of International Trade 
and Industry. 

From Korea, Republic of: 

Gallnuts; hair, human, raw; and hog 
bristles. 

Certificates are issued by the Ministry 
of Commerce and Industry of the Re- 
public of Korea. 


’ From The Netherlands: 


Eggs, dried, whole, albumen, and yolk. 

Certificates are issued by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Fisheries, and 
of the Government of the Netherlands. 
From Switzerland: 

Silk piece goods, tussah. 

Certificates are issued by the Federal 
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Department of Public Economics of the 
Government of Switzerland. 


From Taiwan (Formosa): 


Bakou and hemp hoods; bamboo 
shoots, canned; bamboo, split; and bean 
thread (Fen-ssu). 

Cabbage, preserved; citronella grass 
squares; cucumber, sweet, canned; duck 
eggs, salted or preserved; and fire- 
crackers. 

Ginger root, candied or otherwise pre- 
served; hair, human, nets and netting; 
hog bristles, black, not to exceed four 
inches in length; hog casings; and joss 


r. 

Lily root, fresh, sugared, or powdered; 
jungngan, dried. pulp, canned, or fresh; 
and lychees (litchis), canned. 

Menthol; millet wine (kaoliang); mil- 
let wine (Wu-Ka-Be); and _ nephrite 
(jade) articles. 

Olives, preserved; plums, preserved; 
prunes, preserved; radish, dried; rice 
wine (Shaohsing); and rose wine (Mai 
Kwai Lu). 

Seagrass squares; silver articles; soy- 
bean sauce; soybean paste; and water 
chestnuts, 

Wong Lo Kat Herb ingredients; Wong 
Lo Kat Herb mixtures; and Yueh Tao 
grass squares. 

Certificates are issued by the Min- 


* istry of Economic Affairs of the Re- 


public of China. 
From Viet-Nam: ~ 
Cassia; and floor coverings, grass, in- 
cluding seagrass mats and squares. 
Certificates are issued by the Ministry 
of National Economy of the Govern- 
ment of Viet-Nam. 


U.S., British Seed Firms 
Lose Export Privileges 


Two prominent seed wholesalers, 
Northrup, King and Co. of Minneapolis, 
Minn., and R. W. Gunson (Seeds) Ltd. 
of London, England, have consented to 
an order denying them U. S. export 
privileges for illegal transshipment of 
the major part of 1,000 tons of U. S. 
Commodity Credit Corporation surplus 
alfalfa seed, valued at over $270,000, to 
Czechoslovakia and Eastern Germany, 
the Bureau of Foreign Commerce has 
announced. 

Also consenting to the denial was 
Charles A. Emery, Northrup’s vice pres- 
ident in charge of its Pacific Coast 
Division. 

BFC’s order, effective February 15, 
1958, denies U. S. export privileges to 
Northrup for 3 months and to Gunson 
for 2 months, with an additional 9 
months and 10 months of probation, 
respectively. Emery is barred from par- 
ticipating in U.S. exports for 6 months 
and placed on probation for another 6 
months _ thereafter. 

In consenting to BFC’s order, the 
parties admitted that they learned of 
U. S, restrictions on exports of surplus 
agricultural commodities to the Soviet 
bloc after the resale commitments had 
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been made and before the seed left the 
United States, but claimed that the 
transactions had progressed too far to 
be halted—one shipment being loaded 
and the other about to be loaded. 


In accepting the consent proposals, 
BFC took into account the otherwise 
good reputation of the parties, their 
cooperation in the investigation of the 
violations, and their admission of the 
charges and consent to the order. 


Under the terms of the denial order, 
the named individual and firms and any 
other person or firm with whom they 
may be related by ownership, control, 
or position of responsibility are prohib- 
ited from exporting, receiving, or other- 
wise participating in U. S. exports, 
either directly or indirectly. The order 
further states that no export transac- 
tion or related service involving U. S. 
exports may be performed for them by 
any firm or person, 


ICA Authorizes Purchase 
By Spain of Coking Coal 


A procurement authorization for 
Spain to acquire coal up to a total of 
$5,360,000 has been announced by the 
International Cooperation Administra- 
tion (ICA) in its Small Business Cir- 
cular, Supplement to Circular No. 58- 
35, February 20, 1958. 

Numbers under the authorization 
have not yet been assigned. The Small 
Business Circular contains the full text 
of the official invitation to bid covering 
the purchase of coking coal for Central 
Siderurgica, S.A., Madrid, Spain. The 
bidding deadline is 12 noon, Madrid 
time, March 10, 1958. 


Copies of the ICA Small Business 
Circular may obtained by writing to 
the Office of Small Business, Interna- 
tional Cooperation Administration, 
Washington 25, D. C. Further details on 
the authorization other than those con- 
tained in the Circular, are not available 
in ICA in Washington. 





U.S. GOVERNMENT ACTIONS 


New Surplus Pact 
Signed With Poland 


A new agreement for the sale to Po- 
land for local currency of surplus agri- 
cultural products valued at $73 million, 
including certain transportation costs, 
was announced by the Department of 
Agriculture on February 17, 1958. 

The commodity composition of this 
agreement, in millions of dollars, is as 
follows: Wheat, $25.7; barley, $7.2; 
corn, $2.6; grain sorghums, $0.8; cotton, 
$16.8; soybean or cottonseed oil, $9.9; 
and nonfat dry milk, $3.3; with trans- 
portation costs estimated at $6.7. 

As in other Public Law 480 agree- 


ments, the sales will be made by private 
U. S. traders. 


All of the Polish zlotys resulting 
from these sales are earmarked for 
U. S. uses, including expenses of the 
U. S..Embassy in Warsaw. 


Pact With India Amended 


An amendment to the P. L. 480 agree- 
ment with India, signed on August 29, 
1956, to provide for additional food- 
grains has been announced by the De- 
partment of Agriculture. 


The original agreement called for the 
purchase by India with payment in 
rupees of the following commodities, in 
millions of dollars: Wheat $200; cotton, 
$70; rice, $26.4; tobacco, $6; dairy 
products, $3.5; with ocean transporta- 
tion costs estimated at $54.2 (Foreign 
Commerce Weekly, Sept. 10, 1956, p. 24). 


In order to relieve a serious foodgrain 
shortage caused by crop failures in parts 
of India, the amendment to the agree- 
ment provides for an increase in the 
amount for wheat to $225 million and a 
reduction in the amount for cotton to 
$42 million. As a result, the transporta- 
tion costs will be increased by $5.3 mil- 
lion and are now estimated at $59.5 
million. 
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Public Law 480 Pact 
Signed With Finland 


An agreement for the sale to Finland 
for finnmarks (Finnish currency) of 
surplus agricultural products valued at 
$9,020,000, including certain transpor- 
tation costs, was announced by the De- 
partment of Agriculture on Febru- 
ary 21, 

The commodity composition of this 
agreement, in thousands of dollars, is 
as follows: Cotton, $960; wheat, $3,100; 
tobacco, $3,060; dried prunes, $1,000; 
with transportation costs estimated at 
$900. 

As in other Public Law 480 agree- 
ments, the sales will be made by pri- 
vate U. S. traders. 

The agreement provides that the re- 
sulting finnmarks may be used for de- 
veloping new markets for U. S. agricul- 
tural commodities; financing the pur- 
chase of goods and services for use in 
other friendly countries; for promoting 
balanced economic development and 
trade among nations; payment of U. S. 
obligations abroad; international edu- 
cational exchange activities; transla- 
tion, publication, and distribution of 
books and periodicals; and for assist- 
ance to schools and bi-national centers 
as outlined in section 104 subsections 
a, d, e, f, h, i, and j of Public Law 480. 


The amounts for each use are not 
specified, but may be determined by the 
United States. They are subject, how- 
ever, to an upper limit of finnmarks to- 
taling $250,000 for schools and bi- 
national centers and a maximum of 25 
percent of the total for use for loans 
to private enterprises through the Ex- 
port-Import Bank, should the United 
States decide to use any of the funds 
/for these two purposes. 





Cigarette output in the Canary 
Islands during the first 4 months of 
1957 amounted to 352 million pieces, 
compared with 200 million in January- 
April 1956, the Foreign Agricultural 
Service reports, 


Excess Imports of Tung 
Nuts and Oil Likely 


The President has requested the U. S. 
Tariff Commission to make an immedi- 
ate investigation into the imports of 
tung nuts and tung oil, pursuant to Sec- 
tion 22 of the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act. 

Hearings will be held by the Tariff 
Commission beginning March 10 at its 
office at 8th and E Streets NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

The President stated that he has been 
advised by the Secretary of Agriculture 
that there is reason to believe that tung 
nuts are practically certain to be im- 
ported under such conditions and in 
such quantities as will tend to render 
ineffective the price-support program 
for tung nuts and tung oil conducted 
by the Department of Agriculture. 


Export Rights Restored 
To U. K. Accountant 


U. S. export privileges have been re- 
stored to George McKee Todd of Lon- 
don, England, by the Department of 
Commerge Appeals Board, the Depart- 





ment’s Bureau of Foreign Commerce 
has announced. 

Under a BFC denial order issued 
March 13, 1957, Todd was barred from 
U. S. export privileges for 1 year as an 
associate of some 10 individuals and 
firms who were suspended for varying 
periods for participating in a scheme 
whereby chemicals weré obtained from 
the United States under false pretenses 
and transshipped to Iron Curtain coun- 
tries. 

In restoring Todd's, right to deal in 
U. S. exports, effective February 4, the 
Appeals Board found that Todd, a 
chartered accountant, could not have 
known from seeing incorrectly worded 
export control statements appearing on 
commercial invoices that U.S. export 
controls were being violated. 

The Appeals Board decision in this 
case in no way affects BFC’s denial 
order against the other firms and indi- 
viduals. 





Cigarette output in Pakistan during 
the first 6 months of 1957 was 3 bil- 
lion pieces, 21 percent larger than the 
January-June 1956 level of 2.5 billion, 
the Foreign Agricultural Service re- 
ports. 
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